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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1857. 


BOOK DUST. 
(Concluded from p- 283.) 

38. The act offering a reward for the improve- 
ment of means of finding the longitude was passed 
in 1714; and straightway there was a deluge of 
tracts. In a volume of these tracts an old pos- 
sessor has put the following list, which, though 
probably far from complete, may be of use to 
collectors : 

“ Harrison, 1696; Howard x, 1706; 
Browne, Thacker, Whiston and Ditton, Billingsley, I 
kins, Ward, Douglass, Haldanby, Clarke, Hall, | 
1714; Gentleman, 1715; Pitot, 1716; Plank, 17 
Whiston, Tourigin, 1721; Sailor, 1726; Whiston, 173 
Blennerhasset, 0; Locke, 1751; Jonchere, Hardy, 
Maitland, withou 7 

39. Methods, Propositions and Problems, for 
finding the Latitude .... and the Longitude... 
by Rob. Browne, London, 1714, 8vo. (pp. 20.). 
Attached, one leaf (pp. 97, 98.) from some work 
of Browne describing his improvements, with a 
new page printed in continuation, unpaged, and 
signed. Further attached, without title-page, 
“The Case of Robert Browne, relating to his Dis- 
covery of the Longitude at Sea by Celestial Ob- 
prvetiens ” (pp. 8.), containing documents from 
Oct. 729; and dated April, 1732 

My. ho of the first, the Methods, §c., has 
written on the title- ~page, “ This book was pre- 
sented to the Royal Society by the Author, Oct. 
17, 1728.” The Royal Society minutes of that 
date confirm the fact. The “Case,” &c., contains 


» 1705, and Appendi 


a curious attack upon Halley, and gives some of 


the points of the Flamsteed quarrel, which it was 
supposed had never been printed until Mr. Baily’s 
work appeared: as in the following extract : — 
“That since my writing this my Case, the Transactions 
for October, November, and December, 1731, are presented 
to my View, which I had not before, wherein is specify’d 
the Doctor’s [ Halley ], Judas-like, Dealings with me, and 
an Harangue of ambiguous Pretences; my Time will not 
permit me to answer them effectually at present, which, 
perhaps, I may hereafter; I shall only now take Notice 
of some Things as a Spe en of the Whole. The Doctor 
in Page 1990, 
“ee <. t ] n 


“to bestow 


informs us that 

r Her late "Majesty Q. Anne v 
upo n the Publick an Addition of the 
“ greater and most val Part of Mr. Flamstee 
“ servations, by Help of which the great Sir Jsuac Newton 
“ had formed his wry of the Moon.” 

“ But I cannot understand what the Publick were the 
better for this Addition? ‘True it is, that when the late 
Q. Anne and Prince gave upwards of 10002. for 
Composing, Correcting, and Printing a Catalogue of Stars 
from Mr. Flamsteed’s Observations, they were delivered 
to Sir Jsaac seal’ up, and not to be open’d, but by Mr. 
Flamsteed’s Consent, for which I saw the Receipt of Sir 
Tsaae’s in Mr. Flamsteed’s Book, but contrary to that 


s pleas’d 
much 


as UOb- 


iable 


curious The 


George 


open, corrected, printed, and spoil’d them; I think Mr, 


Flamsteed had only 1501. of the Money, as he told me, 
(and so the Doctor, at best, designs to serve me,) 


| where fore this Addition, when Printed, was so erroneous, 


that some were burnt, and the Rest, in fact, de stroyed, to 
prevent the Publick being impos’d on by it; and Mr. 
Flamsteed after that corrected and printed them at his 
own Cost, as may appear by his Works.” 


From the Catalogue of the Royal Soe iety it 
appears that there is a strange deficienc y in their 
controversial library, as to works from 1700 to 
near 1750. It would seem as if an expur vatorial 
visit had been paid, for the pu: "pose of expelling 
everything which might be grating to a strong 
Newtonian, even to works w ‘hi ch use the infini- 
tesimal principle or the differential notation. It 
has certainly been a traditional feeling of the So- 
ciety, that works of a certain sort are not to be 

in the library. About 1830, a pampblet of 
»s against the C i!, which made some noise 
at the time, but which certainly demanded no no- 
tice unless under a general rule, was refused a 
: ice on the table of the meeting room by order of 
the President. I have no doubt that, at the present 
time, a more correct idea of the meaning of a libr: ary 
exists. Ihave no doubt the officers of the Society 
see that the first duty of the librarian of an Institu- 
tion, as to works of controversy, is to take care that 
the library contains all that has been written about 
that Institution, true or false, courteous or scurri- 
lous, with or without attempt at proof. A library 
is a thing of ages: here am I, in 1857, writing 
about a tract which I believe to have been dis- 
sarded in or after 1732, because its author told 
naughty stories about Newton, When Mr. Baily 
was compiling Flamsteed’s case, he had a right to 
expect that the library of the Society should have 
put him in possession of the fact, if such were the 
fact, that the whole or part of that case had been 
made public shortly after the decease of Newton. 
The defenders of Newton had a right to expect 
the ae information, out of which they might 
possibly have extracted an argument. 

il: id I merely found this copy of Browne in a 
collection, I should have supposed that it had been 
lost by accident, or borrowed and not returned. 
3ut I couple with the facts of this work my know- 
ledge of the very curious deficiencies which existed 
in the Royal Society’s library in 1839, when the 
Catalogue was published, on every point of con- 
troversy in which Newton had been concerned. 

This copy of Browne will probably find its way 
back to the library from whence it came: and I 
should not wonder if these remarks were found 
pasted on the fly-leaf. If so, I have not the least 
fear of the President refusing to let it lie on the 
table. 

There is a curious account of a lunar theory by 
Browne, which he affirms to have been printed 
under the encouragement of Halley and Bradley, 


une 


Trust, when they had got the Money, they broke them | delivered to the king by the author in person on 
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the 21st of November, 1731, and presented to the 
Royal Society on the 28th of October. Of this I 
never heard anything. 

40. In reference to the very little knowledge of 
Newton which I believe to have existed in the 
unscientific world (as evidenced, among other 
things, by Warburton imagining that he spent 
his nights at a telescope, 2" §. iii. 42.), I add 
the following. When Mr. Baily was engaged 
upon his account of Flamsteed, the late Mr. Epps, 
Assistant Secretary of the Astronomical Society, 
happened to meet with the following work at a 
bookstall. His eye was caught by the passage 
which I quote: so he bought the work for Mr. 
Baily. The book is The Life and Adventures of 
Joe Thompson; a Narrative founded on Fact. 
Dublin: printed for Rob. Main, 1750, 2 vols. 
12mo. 





“If, Madam, your [louse is haunted, or your Husband 
bewitched, I’ll undertake to free him of his Enchantment, 
which is not to be done in the old Road that has long 
been beaten to no Purpose by the Priests. No, no, I shall 
prescribe him somewhat to hang about his Neck, a Pre- 
paration of Electrum Minerale, by which the great Van 
Helmont dissolved so many Sorceries; adding thereto the 
Fume of Solomon and Eleazar Trees: Nay, Paracelsus is 
pretty clear that . . . . —Here, all in a Rage, he was in- 
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It begins by saying that the tracts on longitude 
are bought up so fast that none of them reach the 
north of England. With the exception of a fair 
pun, contained in the statement that Whiston was 
a latitudinarian as well as a longitudinarian, I see 
nothing which will bear quotation. 

42. Récherches Curieuses des Mésures du Monde, 
P. le 8. C. de V., Paris, 1626, 8vo. (pp. 48.). A 
book of geography, containing, among other things, 
a very definite account of Prester John, in whom 
the writer is as great a believer as in the Grand 
Turk. A. De Morgan. 





ANCIENT IRISH MSS. IN THE MUSEUM. 


In “N. & Q.” (2™ S. iv. 225.) appeared some 
pertinent inquiries respecting the “ Book of Fe- 


| nagh,” extracted from “a series of articles in the 


Glasgow Free Press, descriptive of the Irish MSS. 
in the national library, from ‘ A Celt.’” The sub- 
jects occasionally discussed by “ A Celt” are not 


| merely of insular importance. The literary reliques 


terrupted by Zealot, who roared out in a violent Manner, 
! that | | the language, history, religious, civil and military 
mentioned was meer exploded Chimera: What is your | 


that he was an empty Pretender, and that all that he had 


"aracelsus and Van Helmont now, whose whole Works 
may be bought for Three-half-pence by the Pound? I 
thought Mr. Talisman had read better Authors, and to 
better Purpose; sure none but himself could peruse such 
Rubbish: I warrant you, you are superstitious enough to 
believe in the Philosopher’s Stone too, and I dare engage 
never looked into Sir Zsaac’s Principia in your Life, tho’ 
he may justly be called Princeps Philosophorum. Princeps 
Philosophorum, Doctor, replies Talisman, all in an Heat, 
Princeps Roquorum you mean; I tell you Newton was a 
Plagiary, and borrowed everything valuable from Old 
Daddy Flamsteed, and made no little Use of those very 
great Men you have the Impudence to bespatter so. 
Highly diverted at this ludicrous Scene of Absurdities, I 
was just going to interfere with a Word of Encourage- 
ment on the Parson’s Side, who began to be out of Breath, 
in order to keep Matters even; when I was prevented by 
Gage, who, banging the End of his Cane against the 
Pavement, after an hearty Draught of Ale, cried, that he 
was sure neither of them knew any Thing about what 
they were talking of; and as to calling People Names, it 
was no Argument he said; for his Part, he never heard 
anything bad of Sir Jsaac Newton, and respected his 
Memory for having proved the World to be like an Egg, 
tho’, Ly G—d, continues he, if it is, it is an addled one. 
Witness the two great Men that are now disputing about 
nothing ; for, d——n me, if I believe there is either Devil 
or Apparition in the World, and I am sure it is only 
Priestcraft and Imagination.” 


41. The Longitudes examin'd; beginning with a 
short Epistle to the Longitudinarians, and ending 
with the Description of a smart, pretty Machine of 
my own, which Iam (almost) sure will do for the 
Longitude, and procure me the Twenty Thousand 
Pounds, by Jeremy Thacker, of Beverley in York- 
shire. London, 1714, 8vo. ‘This is a satirical tract. 





of ancient Ireland, of which one of the largest and 
most precious collections is in our Museum, are, 


| by the most celebrated antiquaries and philologists, 


venerated as uniquely rich in the memorials of 


polity of the Celts,—the early occupants of a large 
tract of the Western coasts pf Asia, and apparently 
the primitive inhabitants of Europe, whose traces 
in the languages, topographical nomenclature, 
traditions and historical records, are distinctly 
identified from the Caspian to the Atlantic, and 
from the icy north to the classic shores of Greece 
and Italy. 

Pelloutier, Pezron, Leibnitz, Pietet, Bopp, 
Prichard, Mone, Garnett, Latham, Murray, the 
Grimms, Zeus Newman, Todd, O'Donovan, Mac 
Hale, and a host of other eminent philologists, 
have recognised and asserted the claims of the 
language and ancient literature of Ireland. Many 
of the literati are anxiously looking forward to the 
publication of the “ Brehon Laws”—the legislative 
code and repertory of the judicial decisions of 
Milesian Ireland — now in preparation for publi- 
cation by the aid of a parliamentary grant, and 
which work, many Celtic scholars sanguinely 
hope, will prove the basis of the jurisprudence of 
the greater part of the Continent. ‘The import- 
ance of the “issue ™ raised in the subjoined quota- 
tion will be more appreciated, it is hoped, by these 
prefatory observations. It may be proper to note 
that Professor Curry is one of the Celtic scholars 
engaged in the preparation of the “ Brehon Laws.” 

“ Harleian, 432. vellum fol. 20 fouls. divided into six 
Sections. In the Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. this 
Catalogue is thus described by the compiler: ‘ This work 
is an ancient transcript of two tracts, whose text is so very 
ancient as to be coeval with the time they relate to, and not 
now to be thoroughly understood but by such (if there be 
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now any such) as have made the old municipal laws of 


Ireland their study, and the comments are now grown so 
obscure by age and time as to need other comments to 
explain themselves.” 

Mr. Wanley, who gave this notice, is said — 
from his having been for many years conversant 
with ancient MSS. —to have been perfectly able 
to distinguish and ascertain the age (sic) of every 
amanuensis. If so this MS. is as old as about 
439, in which year the “Great Law Digest” 
which it contains was adopted. Mr. Wanley also 
adds, “that the account which he gives of this 
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MS. is the sum of that given by Mr. Thomas | 


O’Sullevane, a very learned gentleman, and the 
best skilled in Irish antiquities of any man he ever 
saw.” Now Mr. Wanley commenced the compi- 
lation of the Harleian Catalogue in 1708 and died 
July 6, 1726. Professor Curry in his Catalogue 
thus describes it: “ Written in an unknown hand, 
apparently of the sixteenth century.” In my last 
(see “N. & Q,” 2°*S. iv. 225.) I had to point 
out a serious discrepancy between him and Dr. 
O'Donovan. Here is another of a more startling 
character, and I am obliged to say that I strongly 
opine the Professor is mistaken — seriously mis- 
taken. The verification of the former statement 
would make this one of the oldest — perhaps the 
oldest — manuscript in Europe, in one of its living 
languages: the latter would give it an existence, 
which would render it comparatively worthless. 
At the close of the seventeenth century, more than 
half way back to the date assigned by Professor 
Curry, a very remote antiquity, it has been shown, 
was assigned to it by Mr. Wanley, a scholar of 
vast experience, not likely to be deceived in this 
matter, and who was sceptical about the antiquity 
of alleged early Irish MSS., as the testimony [ 
am about to quote proves,—of whom Edward 
Llhuyd, the celebrated antiquary, in a letter dated 
Jan. 6, 1702, says: 

“*T find by your censure of Columkill’s Gospel that 
you have acquired a more critical skill in distinguishing 
the date of our oldest MSS. than I thought attainable.’ 
The MS., I must say, from personal observation, is ap- 
yarently of far older date than the sixteenth century. 
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of Ireland, in 432, such was the predominance of 
true believers, that it was generally felt that the 
new order of things demanded a new organisation 
of the juridical system of their druidical prede- 
cessors. Nine personages, the most distinguished 
in their grades, were selected for this important 
duty : — three kings, Leary, Core, and Fergus; 
three bishops, Saints Patrick, Benignius, and Cor- 
neucle; and three sages, Dubhthach (Doovach), 
Daire, and Rosse. ‘The result of the labours of 
this distinguished commission was The Great Law 
Digest, or as sometimes named, The Digest of the 
Nine. Itis undoubtedly a work of great antiquity. 
And if this volume be not the original, is there an 
older, and where? Professor Curry owes to the 
British Museum, himself, and the literary public, 
a correction of his mistakes, or a confirmation of 
his statements. J. E. O'C. 


CORRUPT ENGLISH, 


Controversies on this subject are so often met 
with both in the columns of “N. & Q.” and of 
its contemporaries, that I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to offer a few remarks upon the method on 
which they are ordinarily conducted. I would 
suggest, in the first place, that all time and 
trouble must be thrown away in a discussion 
where the standard by which the matter in dispute 
is to be tested is not agreed on and rigidly ap- 
plied; and farther, that this standard must be as- 
certainable, and not merely a standard which it is 
alleged exists somewhere, but which cannot be 
found; for in this case discussion must sink into 
a mere bandying of “yea and nay.” A contro- 
versy of this kind in the columns of one of your 
contemporaries the other day, terminated by one 
of the parties declaring that if his adversary’s 
“ perceptions of style were sufliciently obtuse to 
induce him to defend so flagrant a vulgarity, &c., 


| one could only regret that so clever a writer 


t were well if the Professor were to state his grounds of | 


belief. 
his qualifications in identifying the age of MSS., as an 
Irish scholar he is far superior to the Mr. O'Sullivan 
mentioned by Mr. Wanley, and was able to read, under-, 
stand, and translate what the other thought obsolete.” 
The sooner these doubts are settled the better. 
The MSS. in question, particularly the one under 
present consideration, are of the highest value. 
The rapidity with which the mission of Saint 
Patrick was crowned by the conversion of the 
princes and people of Ireland was extraordinary, 
and has been the subject of wonder and admira- 
tion to churchmen ; as has been the tenacity with 
which their posterity have clung to the faith, 
which they believe was then planted. Seven 
years after the arrival of St. Patrick, the Apostle 


In his favour, it must be said, whatever may be | 


should be wanting in a kind of knowledge only 
obtained by habitual intercourse with refined 
society.” On the other side the reply would of 
course be that if the critic’s perceptions, &c., be 
sufliciently obtuse to induce him to find fault with 


| so elegant a phrase, &c., atid so on ad infinitum. 


It is clear that if such disputants could count 
on the lifetime of Methusalem, they must still 
agree upon some standard, if they would ever 
bring their disputes to an end. Until they have 
done this, it is useless to attempt a step farther. 
A disciple of Bentham and a disciple of Mr. Whe- 
well, for instance, cannot discuss whether a certain 
alleged rule of morals be true or false, because they 
have not yet agreed upon their test. All discus- 
sions, therefore, between them at present must be 
solely as to what is the standard. It is unfor- 
tunately true that this standard may be vague. If 
ever men should agree upon the true end and touch- 
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stone of all moral rules, they may still differ upon 1 
the effect of the disputed rule ; but here, if they 
can get no farther they must stop —a humiliating | 
conclusion, it is true, but there is no help for it. | 
Generally, however, in such a case there will be 
some other thing agreed on between the parties to 
be taken as good evidence of the concord between 
the particular instance and the standard. As, for 
example, our Common Law is said to consist of 
certain rules of action which from time immemo- 
rial have been observed or enforced in England. 
But as neither this, nor the sub-definitions with 
which the lawyers hedge it, are practically ap- 
plicable, they have agreed upon certain evidences 
of the existence of these customs — as declaratory 
statutes, ancient though originally unauthorised 
writers, and decisions of the Courts. A lawyer 
might, no doubt, like the gentleman I have quoted, 
express his surprise that Brother B.’s perceptions 
of ancient customs should be “ so obtuse,” and his 
regret that so sound a lawyer should be induced 
to defend, &c., but he does not. He merely ap- 
peals to the recognised authorities. It is evident, 
however, that none of these can prove the existence 
of a custom, and that the legal doctrine that they 
do is merely a convenient fiction: farther, as no 
one can plead that a custom may, or may not, 
exist in spite of all these, it is also evident that 
the doctrine of customs being law is itself a fiction, 
and that in fact these evidences are themselves 
the law. 

Let us apply this example to the question 
of “corrupt English.” What is incorrupt Eng- 
lish ? Clearly not a something which is most 
uniform, most euphonous, or abstractedly the best 
possible vehicle for an Englishman's ideas. It is 
assuredly not after a reference to any of these 
standards that my countrymen talk of what they 
shall do “under the circumstances,” instead of 
* dans les circonstances,” as a Frenchman says, and | 
continue to write “ business” with a x, and “ wo- | 

] 
| 


men” with ano. It is evidently simply for the 
reason—very inconclusive in some eyes—that other 
persons do so. ‘There is scarcely an instance of 
sacophony, inconsistency, &c., which may not find | 
a parallel which is admitted to be “ incorrupt 
English” on no othet ground than this. Who 
then are these persons whose mere habit gives the 
sanction? Some one will say “all polite or edu- 
cated persons.” If I were inclined to be captious, 
I might ask “where? In Edinburgh, Dublin, or 
London ?” The reader will say no doubt “in 
London;" and as an Englishman I would not 
dispute this; although everyone knows that the | 
city of Tours claims to be the “sole deposit: ry 
of the standard of pure French; and a native of 
Marseilles will pall some a visitor from Paris or 
Tours to “ parler Chrétien ;” while the dingua Ro- 
mana is only held to be good ia bocca Tuscana, and 
even “ Cockney pronunciation” is a term of 


| well understood. 
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roach, &c. Admitting, however, that “ incorrupt 

English” is the language of polite and educated 
persons, what means can I have of knowing polite 
and educated persons, save their habitual use of 
“incorrupt English?” unless the aristocratic drawl 
and lisp— the final “aw” and the conversion of 
rs into ws—at which Punch makes us laugh, be 
accepted as a token. But supposing we attempt to 
come to an agreement as to what particular persons 
shall be included in that class. Shall Lord John 
Russell, who is constantly “ obleeged,” be admitted, 
or the late Mr. Hume, who always spoke of the 
“tottle” of a sum; or the late Mr. Rogers, who 
used to talk of “Lunnun?” in which city, al- 
though some of your readers may not have heard 
of it, he believed himself to have resided for some 
years, and therefore would, it is presumed, know 
its name. No doubt as Baconian philosophers we 
ought to “make out a large list” of polite and 
educated people, with notes of their habits in this 
respect, and the majority in case of difference 
should decide every question ; or, where the ba- 
lance is equal, both sides should be declared right. 
But a gentleman proposing this is like a lawyer 
who talks of pel His standard is prac- 
tically inapplicable. We must therefore, I fear, 
if we discuss such subjects at all, proceed by the 
slow, humble, and laborious method of first agree- 
ing, if we can, upon some list of authors or lexi- 
cographers, whose practice or dicta as to ortho- 
graphy, etymology, syntax, prosody, or idioms, 
shall be accepted as good evidence of the law; 
the decision, in case of differenc , lying with the 
majority. ‘This conclusion is no doubt unsatis- 
factory, and it is undoubtedly to be lamented that 
fate has given us no better means of settling such 
disputes. Having ascertained this fact, however, 
we should I hope at least be relieved from those 
arguments upon uniformity, original derivative 


| meaning, analogy with other languages, and some 


assumed inherent fitness of things, with which 
such discussions are always overlaid, Disputants 
may, no doubt, after all, reject the authorities, de- 
clare their personal opinion of the custom of the 
polite and learned, and put themselves, as the 
lawyers say, “upon the country.” I simply wish 
to suggest that in such case—the “yea” or 
“nay” once uttered —no possible benefit can 
result from continuing the war,—a conclusion ob- 
vious enough ; although one that is evidently not 


W. Moy Tuomas. 


ISAAC BARROW. 


Since I sent my former Note on Barrow, I have 
met with a notice of him in Baker’s MSS., which 
is not referred to in the printed ZJndexr. It was 
known before, from Dr. Walter Pope, that Bar- 
row’s “malignancy” as an undergraduate was 





~~ 
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distasteful to the ruling powers of his college, but 
the following particulars are new. I give Baker's 
remarks in italics, to distinguish them from his 
extracts. 

(Baker's MS. xxxvii. 315.) 


“ Dec, 15, 1643.] Isaacus Barrow Londinensis, in Hos- 
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pitii Suttoniani schola educatus, annum agens decimum | 


quartum examinatus et approbatus, admissus est Pension- 
arius [ Coll, S. Petri] ad primam Mensam Scholarium, 
sub Tutelé M" Barrow. — Regr. Coll. Petr. 


“Idem admissus in Coll. Trin. Cant. Febr. . . . . 1645, 
an. 1648.] Isaac Barrow Coll. Trin. Art. 
an. 1652.) Isa Barrow Coll. Trin. Art. Regr. Acad. 
M 


“ March 27, 1648.] Memorandum, that then by the | 


Vice-Master and the Seniors, Barrowe, Ricchant, Peis 
and Jollie, jun., had Admonition, tending to expulsion, 
for their rude Behaviour, upon the 24 of the same Month 
after Supper.” 

“From the Conclusion Book | o7 Regr.| Coll. Trin. In 
the Vice-Mrs Dr Met if’s own hand. i" 

N.B.] Queen Eliz. died 21th of March, and King James 
y' 27th, so these two days were the Accessi days fA. Ja 
and Charles, and the crime, for u Barrow, Ricchant, &c., 
were s to have been Malignancy, for they 
were both Malignants, and afterwards preferr'd by 7 ; 
in Church and State.” 

“ March 30, 1658.) Orde red, that M 
to Travail be Renewed for three 

“ Mr Barrow Return’d to College, and was in Commons, 
about the 20% of September, 1 59. Se College Books.” 

“ Dec, 21, 1671.] Agreed by the Master and Seniors, 
that D* Barrow be chosen College Preacher. 

“Jo. PEARSON.” 


admonish’d, see 
King 


Barrow’s Licence 
years more oP? ae Thiel. 


To the letters of Barrow which I before referred 
to as printed in the European Magazine, add one 
which appeared (ibid.) June, 1789, p. 434. 

J. E. B, Mayor. 





Minor Notes. 
Anectlote of William IITI.: Destruction of Let- 


ters of Queen Anne. — 

“June 14, 1754. Friday at M* Wray’s House at Rich- 
mond in Surrey, Lord Visct Royston told me at dinner 
the following story, as related by St Geo. Clarke, that 
when K. William came to his tent wounded in the 
shoulder by a cannon-ball the day before the battle of the 
Boyne, he said with some satisfaction, ‘ Now I shall not 
be expected to wear armour tomorrow.’ 

“ His Lv told me walking in the Kings gardens in the 
evening, that the Earl of Egremont had assured him that 
he could find no papers of the Percy family at Petworth, 
except some relating to the Admiralty business under the 
Lord Admirall in the reign of Charles I., and that a great 
number of letters of Queen Anne to Lady Eliz. Percy, 
first wife of Charles Duke of Somerset had been burnt by 
his Grace’s order, who directed likewise all his own 
papers to be committed to the flames after his death.” 
Birch, 2S. Memoranda. 





Cu. Horrer. 

Lines atiributed to Wolsey. — I copy the enclosed 
verses from an old note-book bearing date nearly 
150 years back, wherein they are ascribed to no 


less a person than Cardinal Wolsey. Perhaps 
you may deem them worthy of insertion in “ N. & 
Q.”s: 
“ Did I but purpose to embark with thee, 
On the smooth surface of a summer’s sea, 
Wide gentle Zephyrs play with prosp'rous gales, 
And fortune’s favours fill the swellit 
I should have watch’d whence the black 
rise, 
Ere I had trusted the 


> anil 
g sails, 


storm might 


unfai 





Now on the rolling billow 
And with extended sails on shelves am lost. 
As when a weary trave strays 
By muddy shore of broad sev’n 1 thed Nile, 
Unweeting of the per’lous wand’ring ways, 
Doth meet a cruel, crafty ex 


Which in false grief hiding his harmful cuile 


Doth weep full 








" d sheddeth tender tears, 
The foolish man that pities, all this while, 
His sorrowful plight, is sv »wed unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, who minds another’s cares.” 
ae a> Bho 
Notes on Books. —'T not would often be 
valuable if their writers could be traced. I have 
three books in which are notes, the writers of 
which I should like to tain. 
l. In Nicolson’s Engli h Historii ul Library, 
1714. The initials are T. F., the F. formed like 





the T’., with additional two strokes at right angles, 
not crossing, but appended on the right; the 
handwriting a very clear sample of the scholar- 


| like hand of the seventeenth century. The writer 





| 


probably a Cambridge man, certainly a c llector 
of coins, and well able to annotate 

2. In my copy Morel's 
copious notes by a writer who 
beginning “ epcxvit. Gerardi 
I can find nothing. 

3. Who was I. F., a mathematical collector who 
was alive in 1802, and who bound many volumes 
of mathematical tracts. A. De Moraan. 


Aratus, 1559, are 
has written at the 
Borrei.” Of him 


ol 


Overland Route to India. — 

“The Comte de Vergennes, knowing the possibility of 
reviving the commerce of India in its antient course by 
Alexandria and the Persian Gulph, has been seriously 


engaged in realizing the means . . . we are assured that 
at length he has surmounted all obstacles. He has made 
arrangements with the | I | the Arabs, 
that by means of a slight ial bsidy, they are to 
furnish an ade juate escort to t rchants over the 
desert. We shall soon have an rét of council to give a 
solid foundation to this enter] » at the head of which is 


to be placed the Sieur Samondi, a rich merchant at Mar- 

rhe Baron de Tott has made a report of the places 
in Egypt proper for commercial st itions, and whi h proves 
the importance and susceptible extent of this trade.” — 
Political Magazine, vol. ix jl. MDOCOLXXXYV. 


seilles. 





In the same magazine for December, 1783, 
there is “a particular map of the route over the 
Desert.” R. Webs. 


Eastern Enormitic 
the atrocities lately pra tised 
have a precedent in Eastern story. 


— Some (perhaps many) of 
in India seem to 
In a letter, 
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for example, from the Caliph Haroun Alraschid tuns, vel ingenio acceptum referendum rit.” — Gul. the 
to the King of Syria, in that tale of the Arabian | Heberden, Commentarii de Morborum Curatione, p. 386. Lin 
Night's Entertainments entitled “ The History of This happy discovery was Jenner's, of whom = ' 
7 e . : . ° p 4 rer 
Ganem,” we find the following passage : — the plainest but most just character ever given of we 
“ It is my will that you cause his (Ganem’s) house tobe | Ny one, was that by T. F. Dibdin, in his Remi- bo 
plundered ; and when it shall be razed, order the materials | niscences ; — Fr a 
to be carried out of the city into the middle of the plain “ ; : os 
~ ae" 2 . aay I never knew a § . 
Besides this, if he has father, mother, sister, wives, heart - Dr Aan tanta mind, or of a warmer thon 
daughters, or other kindred, cause them to be stripped; | ~~ ; ‘ A . has 
and when they are naked, expose them three days to the MICUS. chi: 
whole city, forbidding any person, on pain of death, to Bas-relief at Augsburg. —I send you a com- tait 
— them any we, I = — without de- | munication from Mr. Roach Smith, addressed to resi 
ay execute my command,—- TAROUN ALRASCHID., | The Times a short time since on the *“ Destruction to 
E. W. | of Works of Art,” believing that its insertion in 
- | the columns of “ N. & Q.” ‘will aid in furthering a 
Great vulgar Error as to Fortunes made in | “© ae . 5 ma 
India. — Major Scott, in his speech in the House | the purpose of the writer in so doing. He says: in | 
of Commons, July, 1784, says : | One of the most curious and interesting Roman sculp- the 
“ There is not a more mistaken idea, than that which | ncn a ee a the 
has been so industriously circulated, and believed, of the | a It hes bese en aed ter Mr ‘Rich in his Zlust the 
rapid and enormous fortunes made by the Company’s ser- opments “ge Le . Diet ~ a" ‘. he L io : 141 . edt 
vants in Bengal. ‘This list is warranted accurate, and it apes & aaa w- ont Se See (p. ) 
cane. then ae G08 eh eanunt aan ri762 to | im explanation of the Cella Vinaria. Wishing for a ad 
rr84 |. 37 only h swe veterned ros this” ener 4 oe ae sketch from the stone itself, I asked my friend Mr. Fair- anc 
gone from whence th y can never return; and acc ording to er Snr  eouse coe. RDF yee ine in | 
every probable calculation, not 37 of the 321 now in ben- M a : ei °f _ W - ie k or of he M > ld of 
, will re ae eee . nes rith f e an, | “en Stowing away Wine, the keeper of the Museum tok 
gal sd ; > ord next ; af wita wor ac | me its curious history. He says it is in the wall of a Sor 
quired in India. f the 37 who have returned, not a man ie < _ . id . “ . . Q,’ 
has brought home an enormous fortune; many less than se | dl —" —— ly ad so 
20,000/. —some not a shilling: nor has one fortune, to my | oven y le tl 2 7 hi 4 b livi ied. tl 5 4 ey vall 18. 
knowledge, been rapidly acquired ; and of the whole | CE ee ee en eee ee ae pe 
’ . pepe | were strengthened, and the bas-relief was absolutely built hi 
number, two only are Members of this House. ... . in the new wall. The h k -h inter : it 
“The fortunes acquired by military gentlemen during | 2? an Ge mow wae, a SUgSS COGS NER TEES 
se 22 vears are sti Rg eames. F : es > | finding this out, and he was also anxious to know the 
these 22 years are still more inconsiderable. Of above | *t spot in which the monument was immured. After s 
1200 officers, not thirty have returned with any fortunes ae ‘te ble — . oe "the ne ra on old mas n 
at all; and two, Capt. Watherston and myself, sit in this | = oe opti ee yy Riggs Fe epee ps pies 
House. Of this number I know only five who have | who had helped to build it in. This was four years ago, 
brought home above 20,0002, and many with less than | when ing ~ a i the © — and yd omy Bey — 
5000/. About thirty officers have returned, disabled by | #5028 House he found the poor old man lying dead, ant 
is - mu ‘ >». » | now he believes no one knows the spot.’ 
wounds and ill-health, and have now a bare subsistence “oT he Place, Stennd i 
from Lord Clive’s military fund... .. "Suet LL. 1857 ee a 
“It is worthy of remark, that of all the civil servants ao H W.S. Tay E 
who have gone out in the last twelve years, that is, since . ENBY - 0. LATLOR. vu 
Mr. Hastings became Governor, only one has returned, Southampton. ho 
and that gentleman never profited sixpence by his ap- of 
pointment..... wl 
“It is equally worthy of remark, that not a single gen- Aueries, be 
tleman, who has been in the Governor General's family, iad li 
civil or military, has returned to England, with any for- | REV. JOHN ROBINSON OF LEYDEN. 
— oa, ang ager and I — = ape yee | In the Memoir prefixed to the works of Robin- tr 
ortune in Mr. Hastings’s family: I brought with me, or | . ee 7 . . at ** ce 
left behind, about 7000/., being all that I acquired in six son the ilgrim Fath r, I find it stated that no A 
teen years. .... | complete life of Mr. Robinson was written by me 
“It will be found that the fortunes acquired at Madras | any of his contemporaries,” and the materials for 
and Bombay are still more inconsiderable.” ' | forming such a biography, more especially the ol 
R. Wess. | particulars of his earlier years, are acknowledged P 
Dr. Jenner. — Every friend of science will re- | to be imperfect and scanty. All that can be said = 
joice that we are about to erect a statue in Tra- | of him with any certainty is, that he was born in <i 
falgar Square to this distinguished benefactor of | 1575; that he graduated at Cambridge (though 
his species. The learned Dr. Heberden, who, as at what college 1s undetermined, —- Emanuel and 
a London physician, had during the period, about Corpus Christi* “ presenting nearly equal claims hi 
the middle of the last century, a most extensive to have been his alma mater”); and that he went g 
: —_—_— re 
ractice, somewhat remarkably thus expresse eer ss : +i 
Pimectf ” aft ng teen tl 4 y Me my ogy wcifie * «C. C. C. register exhibits a record which appears to hi 
fo ‘1. er ‘amenting that we Bad no speciie | identify Mr. Robinson of Leyden with her alumni: id 
r small-pox : — ‘ ak : rags « 
age E | “John Robinson E. Lincsh.—admitted 1592. Fell. 
“ Et si reperiatur aliquando medicamentum, quod pri- | 1598.” n 
vatim valeat adversus hanc pestem, posterorum vel for- Memoir, (ut supra), p. Xiv., 1851. 
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there from the Midland Counties, either from 
Lincolnshire or Nottinghamshire.* The parish 
in which he laboured, after completing his uni- 
versity course, has not been ascertained ;—that it 
was in Norfolk, near Norwich or Yarmouth, is all 
that can be gathered from contemporary sources, 
Joseph Hunter, Esq., F.S.A., has in his Collec- 
tions, bestowed much inquiry on this point, and 
has suggested “ Mundbam in Norfolk as his paro- 
chial cure,” but it has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that this was not the locality. After the 
resignation of his fellowship in 1604, he proceeded 
to “ Lincolnshire, his county,” and afterwards, 
under the auspices of Mr. Brewster, “a gentle- 
man of fortune at Scrooby in Norfolk,” assisted 
in the formation of the “ first Separatist Church” 
there, — the “ Mother Church of the Pilgrims,” — 
the “Cradle of Massachusetts.” 





education, youthful predilections, and exploits of 
a distinguished man are important to be known,” 
and from the local interest attaching to this place, 
in connection with the pilgrim band, as the place 
of their embarkation in 1620, I have the hope that 
some of the numerous correspondents of “N. & 
Q.” may be able to afford an additional ray of 
light on the earlier history of Robinson from 
private records or other documentary evidence 
hitherto deemed inaccessible. 

Henry W. S. Tayror. 

Southampton. 





THE KENTISH HORSE. 


The Horse of Kent is commonly attributed to 
Hengest and Horsa. But are we sure that this is 
a true ascription? I am aware that there is 
vulgarly supposed to be an affinity between the 
horse of the Kentish hop-pockets and the horse 
of the House of Hanover. But again I ask, 
what is the connection — of cause and effect — 
between the two horses? Hengest (slip-slop 
Hengist) and Horsa were Jutes — in no way con- 
tributes with Hanoverians of the fifth or any other 
century. I do not find that any of the Saxon or 
Angli tribes ever exhibited a horse as an emblem 
or a cognizance. The symbol (whatever be its 
meaning) is confined to Kent ; what probable ex- 
planation can be given of its origin or its adoption 
in this county? I think that it has nothing 
whatever to do with the invaders of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, whether Jutish, Frisian, Saxon, 


* “Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich... . 
his contemporary at college, and who became the anta- 
gonist of Robinson, states that “Lincolnshire was his 
county.” But the Rev. Dr. Lamb, Master of C. C. C., in 
his edition of Masters’ work (published in 1749, and who 
identifies the above entry with Robinson of Leyden), 
“substitutes Nottinghamshire for Lincolnshire. The 
reason for such variation from the register and Masters is 
not given.” —Jbid, pp. xiv. xv. 
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Agreeing with | 
the writer of the Memoir, that “the parentage, - 
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or Angli. I think that it is the same equine 
type which Cunobelin mounted on his coins, and 
is only so far Kentish as (that interesting county 
being the only part of Britain which had a native 
coinage) it is to be found on Kentish metal only. 
On that coinage we find bad, wretchedly bad, re- 
productions of the Macedonian, perhaps the Car- 
thaginian, horse, done to the best of the ability of 
the Cantuarian moneyer. It is beyond doubt that 
the ante-Roman coins of Britain contain no 
original type whatever. They are too unmeaning 
to allow any such supposition. But, on the as- 
sumption that they are copies of foreign types 
with which the Britons were familiar through the 
intercourse of commerce, they are quite as in- 
teresting as if they were original. Mr. H. Noel 
Humphreys observes, — 

“ The monetary issues both of Philip and his son Alex- 
ander, are known to have spread widely into barbarous 
nations, and copies of every degree of successive rudeness 
are found, from many bad imitations to almost indistin- 
guishable ones.” 

Mr. Humphreys farther observes : 

“ These coins have neither been collected nor described 
with the same accuracy and frequency as coins bearing 
the names of British princes, and as they thus do not 
play a conspicuous part in scientific works on the subject, 
they have been proportionably neglected by ordinary 


| collectors.” 


| 
} 


I quote the interesting and excellent work of 
Mr. Humphreys, published by Bohn in 1853. Zn 


fin I solicit the explanations of your archwxological 


H, C. C, 


and numismatological readers. 


ANONYMOUS BOOKS, 


Who are the authors of these books, &c., now 
in my possession ? — 

1. History of the Commons Warre of England 
throughout these Three Nations, begun trom 1640, 
and continued till this present year 1662, 12mo., 
pp. 140.: London, printed for Joshua Coniers, 
and are to be sold, &c., 1662. The dedicatory 
epistle to the Honourable Col. Nevil, signed W. C. 

2. Hexapla Jacobea. A specimen of loyalty to- 
wards his present Majesty James II., &c. In 
six pieces (in Sermons), By an Irish Protestant 
Bishop, and, as appears from the dedication, E. 
Bishop of Cork and Ossory. 12mo. Dublin, 1686. 

[ By Dr. Edward Wetenhall, Bishop of Cork and Ross, 
and afterwards of Kilmore and Ardagh. ] 

3. A Replie to a Relation of the Conference be- 
tween William Laude and Mr. Fisher the Jesuite. 
By a witness of Jesus Christ. (No printer’s name 
or place of publication.) 4to. Imprinted in 1640. 

4. Lord Bishops none of the Lords Bishops. 
(No printer's name or place of publication.) 4to. 
Printed in the month of November, 1640. Mr. 
Petheram attributes this pamphlet to Prynne. It 
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is not, however, in P. Wood's list of Prynne’s 
works; and, moreover, the year 1640 was one of 
those spent by Prynne in prison. 

5. England's Complaints to Jesus Christ against 
the Bishops’ Canons, §c. (No printer or place.) 
Printed, 4to., anno dom. 1640. 

6. Mercurius Rusticus; or the Countries Com- 
plaint of the Barbarous Out-rages committed by 
the Sectaries of this late flourishing Kingdome. 
(No printer's name or place and publisher.) 12mo. 
Printed in the yeere 1646. 

{ By Dr. Bruno Ryves.] 

7. The Secret History of the Reigns of K. | 
Charles II. and K. James II. (No name or place.) 
18mo. Printed in the year 1690. 

8. The Life and Reigne of King Charls, or 
the Pseudo-Martyr discovered. 18mo. London, 
printed for W. Reybold, at the sign, &c., 1651. 

[ By John Milton. ] 
LETHREDIENSIS. 


Hinor Queries. 

Seripture History. — Can I find a work which 
satisfies the following conditions? It is to be a | 
Scripture History, in consecutive narrative, of both 
the Old and New Testaments, with the interval 
filled up; adapted to young people ; free, or nearly 
free, from lengthened reflexion or cmnerteten, § 
and not so visibly sectarian that young people 
should easily detect it; but distinctly recognising 
the supernatural in the events recorded, though 
without any particular dwelling on this point as | 
regards the Old Testament narrative, in opposi- 
tion to any kind of rationalism or anti-superna- 
turalism. Does such a work exist? If not, what 
comes nearest to it? M. 





“ Sordet cognita veritas.” —Where is this fine 
saying to be found? It is said to be in Seneca, 
but I almost doubt the assertion. H. W. C, 


Howe's Sermon before the Parliament of 1659.— | 
Although chaplain to the Protector, Howe appears 
to have preached but once before the Parliament. 
In an advertisement of the period, the sermon is 
entitled Man's Duty in Magnifying God's Work, 
by Jno. Howe, preacher at Westminster. Can any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give any information 
as to the existence of and whereabouts of this 
sermon? Rogers, in his excellent Life of Howe, 
says: — 


“T have searched the British Museum, and Dr. Wil- 
liams’ library (where, if anywhere, it might be expected 
to be found), as also the Catalogues of the Bodleian, Sion 
College, and Lambeth libraries, but without success.” 


J. W. Dreott. 





Great Yarmouth. 


Time of Residence allowed a Widow in Par- 


sonage House.—Is there any legal time allowed to | 


[24 S, Ne 94., Oor. 17. °57, 


the widow or family of a clergyman for holding 
on the parsonage house after his decease, and how 


| long? or is it a matter of custom or courtesy ? 


Hodgson mentions none I think. Henat. 


“ Diurnale of Wurtzburg.”—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me whether the beautiful 
little Diurnale of Wurtzburg (Herbipolensis), 
24mo., printed at Basle, 1503, ought to have any 
title, or whether it begins with the Kalendar ? 

J.C. J. 


“ Epithome scu Rudimentum Noviciorum.” —I 
want. a description of the first page of Epithome 
seu Rudimentum Noviciorum, printed at poe 
1475, by Luk Brandis de Schak, large folio. 

J.C. J. 

Electric Fluid. — What is the effect of the elec- 
tric fluid on the eyes as to appearance, &c., when 
a person is struck blind by lightning? And can 
such blindness ever be removed, either by time or 
any operation ? Euise. 

Manchester. 


Davenport and Dr. Johnson. —Can any of your 


_correspondents favour me with particulars re- 


lating to the family to which William Davenport, 
the protégé of Dr. Johnson, belonged ? W.T 


Tyndal’s Sermon on Spilsbury.— In my collec- 
tion of Worcestershire publications, I have a pam- 
phlet of thirty-nine pages, with the following for 
the title-page, surrounded by a mourning border: 

“The Consideration of our Latter End recommended, 
as the means of obtaining true Wisdom. A Sermon 
preached at Bromsgrove. On Occasion of the Death of 
Mr. John Spilsbury ; who died the 27th of January, 1769, 
in the 75th Year of his Age. By Thomas Tyndal. Bir- 
mingham: Printed by John Baskerville. mpccLxrx.” 

I believe this pamphlet to be very scarce; my 
copy has been carefully preserved by a previous 
possessor, and half-bound and lettered. It so far 
differs from other works by Baskerville, in being 
anything but a specimen of typographical beauty. 
I wish to know any particulars concerning the 
preacher, or the deceased. A wife of Mr. James 
Spilsbury, who died April 27, 1710, is buried at 
Kidderminster. (Nash's Worcestershire, ii. 53.) 

Curusert Bene, B.A. 

Suffragan Bishop. —I do not find in Lewis’ 
and Pegge’s account of suffragan bishops, or in 
Mr. Mackenzis Watcortt’s list, published in 
“N. & Q.,” 2" S. ii. 1., the name of Marmaduke 
Bradley, the thirty-third and last Abbat of 
Fountains, who is said to have been suffragan 
bishop of Hull. Is there any authority for the 
statement ? ” ATONCE. 


Burning for Heresy. — It is stated by Mr, 
Amos, in his work on The English Constitution in 
the Reign of Charles 11., that the last persons 
burned for heresy were two Arminians who suf- 
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fered in the reign of James I. This I cannot 
understand. I know no means by which the 
tencts of Arminius could, according to the law of 
that time, be made out to be heresy. Is it not a 
mistake of the printer, who has substituted the 
word Arminian for Socinian ? A. -. D. Be 


“ Henley's wide-mouth'’d sons.” — Where is this 
line? Is it Drayton’s? J. S. Burn. 


Kaul Dereg. — In one of his essays, Goldsmith 
classes with Robin Hood among the English, and 
Johnny Armstrong amongst the Scotch, “ Kaul 
Dereg among the Irish.” I presume “ Dereg” is 
dearg (or red, i.e. red-headed). But who is the 
Irish unknown ? H. C. C. 


Long Lane. — Will any of your readers inform 
me if Long Lane is an ordinary cognomen for 
long lanes in the country, and if there are any 
lanes still so called? There was and still is a 
Long Lane in London, but what is wanted is the 
locality of a Long Lane in the country, especially 
if one can be pointed out in Gloucestershire or 
Warwickshire. 


The first Discoverer of Gold in Australia. — At 
my late departure from Sydney I was informed 
that some twenty-five years ago there had been 
in the colony a foreign gentleman, who, well sup- 
plied with mineralogical books and instruments, 
had explored the country in reference to its 
mineralogical capabilities. His endeavours, how- 
ever, did not meet with encouragement, in conse- 
quence of the rather rude state our country was 
then in. Still, it is said that some document of 
his views remains behind, in a rather extensive 
notice inserted in several of the Sydney papers, 
about the years 1832 or 1833. The notice is en- 
titled, “ Australian Mine Exploring Company.” 
In this document some anticipatory allusions to 
the finding of Gold are said to have been ex- 
As I should think that there must be 
files of the Australian journals of that date, either 
at Lloyd's or at the Colonial Office, the finding of 
this document would be interesting. 

A Citizen or THe Five ConrepERATED 
Provinces or AUSTRALIA. 


pt essed, 


Baker's Manuscripts. —In the Preface to Wor- 
thington’s Diary, published in 1847, and edited 
by James Crossley, Esq., for the Chetham Society, 
occurs the following note : — 

“The want of a minute and classified Index to the 
Baker MSS. at Cambridge and in the British Museum 
has been long felt. It will give great pleasure to all who 
know how important it is to facilitate the reference to 
these interesting collections, to learn that such an Index 
is now in the course of publication at Cambridge.” 


| dam in the 17th century. 
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filinar Queries with Answers, 


“ Secrets de Merry.” —I once possessed an odd 
volume of an old French work called Secrets de 
Merry; it contained odd and old receipts in French 
for all sorts of trades, illnesses, floriculture, &c. 
It must have been in more than one volume ; and, 
as far as 1 remember, was published at Amster- 
I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could afford in- 
formation relative to the book. A. C. 

[The work is entitled Recueil de Curiositez des plus ad- 
mirables Effets dela Nature et de [ Art, par Nicolas Lémery, 
in 2 Parts: Paris, 1676, 8vo, The edition noticed by 
our correspondent is probably the following: Nouveau 
Recueil des Secrets et Curiosités les plus rares, Amsterdam, 
1709, 2 vols. 8vo. ] 


Tupper's “ Proverbial Philosophy.” —1n_ this 
very beautiful book, and in the piece “ Of Indirect 
Influences,” there is this line: “ A sentence hath 


| formed a character, and a character subdued a 


W. S. M. | 


kingdom ;” to which is appended this note : — 

“ A better instance of this can scarcely be found than 
in the late Lord Exmouth, who first directed his thoughts 
to the sea from a casual remark made by a groom, See 
his Life.” 

I remember, when quite a child, (perhaps I was 

arching for some sentence to form my character,) 
meeting with this anecdote, but I thought it was 


| in the Life of Earl St. Vincent. Can any one 


prove whether Martin Tupper is in error, or 
Henri ? 
[In Tucker’s Men 


oirs of Earl St. Vincent, vol. i. p- 6., 
occurs the following passage: “ As would be likely, Mr. 
Jervis designed his son for that profession to which he 
belonged himself; but in 1747, being appointed counsel 
to the Admiralty, and auditor of Greenwich Hospital, by 
removing his residence from Staffordshire to the scene of 
his duties, and placi 1is son John at Swinden’s aca- 
demy at Greenwich, he in all probability did that which 
changed the boy’s career from that of the bar to the navy; 
for whether it were, as the young sailor used afterwards 
to say, owing to the sage advice of his father’s coachman, 
one Pinkhorne, a servant probably hired in the town, 
who advocated the sea and condemned ‘all lawyers as 
rogues,’ or to the naval character of his new associates, 
among them Dicky, the father of Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan, still the change seems mainly due to the father’s 








appointment to Greenwich.” ] 


Was this separate Index to the Baker MSS. | 


ever published? May I also ask, whether it is 
intended to — an Index to the Rawlinson 
MSS. in the Bodleian ? 


The Bible and Psalter.— Which is the oldest 
translation of the Psalms, the Bible or Prayer- 
Book? Humphry, in his History of the Book of 

Yommon Prayer, says : 

“The Psalms in the Prayer-Book (commonly called 
the Psalter) are taken from the Translation of the Bible 
made by Tyndale and Coverdale, and from that edition 
which was published in the year 1539.” 

Now from a note I have, Tyndale and Cover- 
dale only translated the Pentateuch, being pre- 
vented going farther by oppression. There 
appears a mistake somewhere. Tyndale was 


J. X. strangled and burnt at Augsburg in 1536, aged 
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thirty-six. Coverdale lived to the age of eighty- 
one, and died in 1580. Possibly he might have 
translated the remainder of the Old Testament. 
Farther information will oblige Henri. 


[The Bible was published in English by Coverdale in 
1535, and by Tyndale’s friends in 1537. In the latter 
edition at the end of Malachi, are Tyndale’s initials in 
flourished ornamented capitals. In 1539, these transla- 
tions were revised under the direction of Archbishop 
Cranmer and Lord Cromwell, and the new edition was 
called “ The Great Bible.” The Book of Common Prayer 
was first printed in 1549, and the Psalter, with the Epistles 
and Gospels, was of course copied from the then author- 
ised version of 1539. On the revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer in 1661, it was ordered that the Epistles 
and Gospels should be taken from the authorised version 
of the Bible of 1611; but the Psalter itself was to remain 
with the old translation of “The Great Bible.” Tyn- 
dale’s age at the time of his martyrdom is not certain; 
but it is conjectured that he was about forty-nine. He 
was burnt at Vilford (not at Augsburg), near Brussels, in 
1536. See Offor's Memoir of Tyndale, prefixed to the re- 
print of the first edition of The New Testament in English, 
ante, 1836. ] 

History of the Old and New Testament. — Can 
any correspondent inform me if a book entitled 
Royaumont on the Old and New Testament is | 
either rare or valuable? The title-page is as 
follows: 

“The History of the Old and New Testament, ex- 
tracted out of Sacred Scripture and Writings of the | 
Fathers, to which are added the Lives, Travels, and 
Sufferings of the Apostles; with a large and exact His- 
torical Chronology of all the Affairs and Actions related in 
the Bible. The whole I!lustrated with Two ITundred and 
Thirty-four Sculptures and Three Maps, Delineated and 
Engraved by good Artists. Translated from the Sieur de 
Royaumont, by several Hands; Supervised and Recom- 
mended by Dr. Horneck, and other orthodox Divines. 
The second Edition, Corrected. London: Printed for S. 
& J. Sprint, C. Browne, J. Nicholson, J. Pero, and Ben- 
jamin Tooke, 1699,” 

The sculptures, which are very quaint and 
amusing, are with very few exceptions dedicated 
to some particular person ; and it appears from a 
list in the book, that the work was got up by sub- 
scription, the sculptures being dedicated to the | 
various subscribers. Henri. 





[Le Sieur de Royaumont is a pseudo, i.e. Nicholas Fon- 
taine, a voluminous French writer, born in 1625, and died 
in 1709. This work is frequently called “ Blome’s Bible,” 
the name ofthe publisher. The original in French passed 
through several editions. Blome first published The New 
Testament in 1688, which was followed by The Old Tes- 
tament in 1690, fol. There must have been two “Second | 
Editions ;” for there is one dated 1701, in which many of | 
the plates are printed on both sides of a leaf, and which 
differs in other respects from the copy described by our 
correspondent. The third edition was published in 1705. 
The sculptures are not dedicated to the subscribers, but 
to the contributors of the drawings. Its value varies 
from 10s. to 40s.; asso much depends on the condition 
and binding. } 


Olivet's Cicero. — Will you kindly inform me if | 
Olivet’s Cicero, 9 vols. 4to, “ Amsteledami, apud | 
J. Wetstenium, mpccxtvu.” is a good or scarce 
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edition. I cannot find it in any bibliographical 
work or catalogue that I have consulted. R. C. 
Cork. 


[ The following are the dates of the four quarto editions 
of Olivet’s Cicero, as given by Dr. Dibdin ( Jntroduction to 
the Classics, i. 404., ed. 1827) :— Paris, 1730, 4to, 9 vols. ; 
Paduzx, 1753, 4to. 9 vols. ; Geneva, 1758, 4to. 9 vols. ; Oxon. 
1783, 4to. 10 vols. A well-bound copy of the Paris edi- 
tion is worth 21/.; the Geneva about 7/.7s. We have 
also consulted the ordinary bibliographical works, but 
cannot find that any edition of Cicero was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1747, which leads us to suspect that the 
title -page has been tampered with for some trick of trade, 
more especially as Dr. Parr had in his library the Geneva 
edition of 1758 with the Amsterdam title-page of 1745!] 





Replies, 
PYTHAGORAS. 
(2™ §. iv. 250.) 
It appears, on sufficient evidence from Plato, 
Timeus the Locrian *, Cicero and Plutarch, that, 


| in the opinion of Pythagoras (known only from 


his followers), the seven then discovered planets, 
including the moon, and adding, “the firmament 
of the fixed stars,”. were separated by intervals 
analogous to the intervals in musical harmony — 
not as the seven chords of the lyre; but I can 
find no intimation, amongst the numerous musical 
intervals overleaped by such theory, of any gap 
or defective interval indicative of an unobserved 
planet, as De Staél, without belief probably, says 
is affirmed ; although it is certain that mathema- 
tical calculation suggested to Bode one vacuum, 
betwixt Mars and Jupiter, subsequently filled up 
by a congeries of small planets, or one planet 
split into many, now forty-seven, as Vesta, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, &c. ; as also to Kant, celestial bodies 
beyond Saturn, of which one was discovered by 
Herschel twenty-six years afterwards, named 
Uranus (Allg. Naturgesch., 1755). 

The following are the intervals of the planets 
compared with the intervals in music from 
Timeus the Locrian, and with Bode’s empirical 
values, the earth's distance from the sun being 


taken as 10: — 


Musical In- 
True Value. tervals of 
Pythagores. 


Mercury - 3°37 MiE 384 4 
‘ 


Empirical Values 





Venus - 723 FaF 729 = 4+(3x 0) 
Earth - 1000 DoC 972 10=4+(3x2) 
Mars - 1524 MiE1536 16 = 4+(3 x 2?) 





Vesta - 23 
Juno - 26°67 
Ceres - 27°67 
Pallas - 27-67 
Jupiter - 5203 SolG5184 52 =—4+(3 x24) 
Saturn - 9539 LaA9216 100 = 4+(3 x 25) 
Uranus - 19183 - - - 196 =4+(3 x 2%) 





- - 28 


1 
ii 


4+(3 x 25) 


* Whether Timeus the Locrian did write the treatise 
on the soul of the world, or some other Pythagorean, is 
not material to the present inquiry, 








ha =e re 


~~ 
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The above musical intervals are supplied by 


Batteux from the following table, taking as his 
basis the number 384 from Timzus, who fol- 
lowed Eudorus and Crantor, the object being to 
avoid fractions by means of a large integer.* 
E 384, D 432, C486, B512, A576, G 648, 
F 729, E 768, D 864, C 972, B 1024, A 1152, 
G 1296, F 1458, E 1536, D 1728, C 1944, B 2048, 
B flat 2187, A 2304, G 2592, F 2916, E 3072, 
D 3456, C 3888, B flat 4374, A 4608, G 5184, 
F 5832, E 6144, E flat 6561, D 6912, C 7776, 
B flat 8748, A 9216, G 10368: making a total of 
114,695, being 36 intervals. (Plato, Time. Locr., 
96 C.). It is worthy of observation that the first 


number of Timzus, 384, very nearly corresponds | 


with Mercury’s distance from the sun, and is 
equal to 3 x 2%, and its octave, 768, is equal to 
3 X 28; also that 384 happens to be the double 


the new planet discovered between Mars and Ju- 
piter.” Se does Mde. De Staél’s expression bear 
out the assertion. She merely says “l'on aflirme 
qu'il a pressenti les nouvelles planétes qui ont été 
découvertes entre Mars et Jupiter.” The verb 
a pressenti does not mean “predicted,” — but 
merely had a presentiment. Her authority is a 
brochure by M. Prévost of Geneva, a work which 
I have not seen, and therefore cannot decide how 
far she was justified even in using that expression. 

All that can possibly be affirmed of Pythagoras 
is that he seems to have had a correcter idea of 


| the solar system than any of the ancients, inas- 


of Uranus’s distance, 192, as above; which last is | 


Plato’s integer number, according to Plutarch 
(Anim. Proc., xvi.). The number 384 is also the 
product of 4°8-12, an arithmetical progression 
whose common difference is 4. Saturn is 25 times 


the distance of Mercury from the sun, whilst the | 


corresponding musical interval A, 9216, is equal 
only to 24 times E, 384, a difference of one in- 
teger exactly, but making a concord; whilst the 


analogy is very close in the other intervals re- | 


quired for the “ music of the spheres.” 

An inspection of the actual musical intervals 
given by Batteux shows no correspondence with 
Bode’s empirical 28°00, or the true distances 23°73, 
26°67, and 27°67, of the split planet, as De Staél 
supposes, 

Newton thought that the colours of the pris- 
matic spectrum corresponded with musical inter- 
vals, which thought is now regarded as merely 
fanciful. (Lardner’s Newt. Opt. U. K. S. 32.) 

With the same integer, Newton's scale (Brew- 
ster’s Optics, U. K. S. 23.) gives, — Violet, 384; 
indigo, 614; blue, 902; green, 1190; yellow, 
1382 ; orange, 1512; and red, 1728. 


much as he maintained that the earth is not with- 
out motion, nor situated in the centre of the 
“spheres,” but is one of those planets which make 
their revolution about the “sphere of Fire.” He 
was also tolerably correct in estimating some of 
the times of sidereal revolution: but the centre of 
his system was not the Sun. He said “ Fire holds 
the middle place in the universe ; or, in the midst 
of the four elements is placed the fiery globe of 
unity.” Round this “sphere of Fire, he made 
the Sun itself revolve, and in the same time as 
Mercury and Venus!” 

Madame De Staél’s “ seven chords of the lyre” 
does not express his theory as to the distances. 
Ile conceived that the “ celestial spheres " in which 
the planets move, striking upon the ether through 
which they pass, must produce a sound ; and that 
this must vary according to the diversity of their 
magnitude, velocity, and relative distances ; and 
therefore argued that the distance of the several 
celestial spheres from the earth correspond to the 
proportion of notes in the musical scale — the dia- 
tonic (of which he is said to be the inventor) pro- 
ceeding by tones and semitones. Now, although 
there is an obvious and necessary analogy between 
sound and light —the diatonic scale being as it 
were the prism of sound — it is evident that there 
is no analogy whatever between such musical in- 
tervals and the distances of the planets.* He be- 


The above will furnish examples of the truth of | lieved that the moon and other planetary globes 


the Pythagorean axiom, “ois apiOuois airious eva 
t7s ovcias” (Aristot. Met., i. 6.), meaning that the 
Creator works by weight and measure. 
T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 





NED: may rest assured that no ancien author I . c I 
moon ; that the sun has a vitreous sur ace, whence 


bears out the assertion that Pythagoras “ predicted 
* The ratio of the semitones in the octave being 
: 35, or 256 : 243 = 1,43, to get rid of the 3 in 33, and 
to allow of adding } for the perfect notes, he took 3 as his 
base multiplied by 8 = 24, and 24 x 8 = 192, or 24 x 16 = 
584, more than sufficient to avoid fractions, for which 
Plato’s number, 192, suffices. In decimals i= “125, and 
j#, = 0535, showing that the semitone is not the exact 
half, or it would be °0625 instead of 0535: hence the ex- 
traordinary diversities in harmony. 





44 


| 





are habitable, — that the earth is a globe and ad- 
mitted of antipodes. Philolaus of Crotona, one of 
his followers, and the first who divulged his doc- 
trine, announced that the universe, the Cosmos, 
is one whole, which has a fiery centre, Hestia, 
about which the ten celestial spheres revolve, — 
heaven, the Sun, the planets, the earth, and the 


the fire diffused through the world is reflected, 
rendering the mirror from which it is reflected 


* This theory of musical intervals occupied Kepler’s 
mind for many years in investigating the mean distances 
of the planets and their revolutions; until, at length, 
after seventeen years of useless experiment, he discovered 
that “the squares of the times are proportional as the 
cubes of the greater axes of the orbits.” — La Place, vi. 
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visible ; that all things are preserved in harmony 
by the law of necessity; and that the world is 
liable to destruction, both by fire and water. It 
is needless to say that we have all these doctrines 
at second-hand, and that the various 
differ in important particulars — some making the 
sun a centre, according to the views of inter- 
preters. 

Such are the leading points of this philosopher’s 
astronomy, To assert that “in astronomy he 
taught the system adopted at this day” —as is 
stated in some of the books — is clearly not war- 
ranted by the evidence supplied by his disciples. 
The few points of resemblance do not lead to the 
general inference. If the modern Egyptians play 


sources 


on a single string, shall we therefore conclude that | 


they must be Paganinis? But this must not de- 
tract from the merit of Pythagoras, his School, or 
its teachers the Priests of Egypt, the Chaldeans, 
the Brahmins, or whatever source alleged 
whence he and his followers derived their know- 
ledge. All knowledge is cumulative. Each age 
is a debtor to that which precedes it in the march 
of the human intellect. If the mere schoolboy of 
the present day might enlighten even Aristotle on 
many © point, it is nevertheless certain that the 
same boy’s enlightenment must be traced up to 
the contributions of Aristotle to the mind of the 
boy’s instructors. 

The merit Pythagoras, as an astronomer, 
consists in haying introduced among the Greeks 
(concerning the nature, the form, the dimensions 
of the earth and the heavenly bodies and their 
movements) notions merely elementary indeed, 
but plausible and reasonable — notions which 
superseded the absurd systems then in vogue — 
although they were sub equi ntly obscured and 
mystified by Plato. It was a system of astronomy 
sufficiently simple and coherent to guide observa- 
tion and to connect its results; in fine, it pro- 
claimed the absolute necessity of applying to 
astronomy the utmost rigour of mathematical cal- 


is 


of 


culation, and insisted upon bringing the aid of | 


geometry and arithmetic to the investigation and 
generalisation of the celestial phenomena, Nor 
must we forget the beautiful originality of the 
al Car ay tae doctrine in the intimate 


music, the harmony of the spheres, and the har- 
mony of the soul — meaning thereby that Virtue 
or Uprightness in which true happiness consists. 
The discovery of the ultra-zodiacal planets be- 
tween Jupiter and Mars was the result of modern 
scientific induction, After twenty-four years’ 
hard study, Kepler announced his celebrated 


“ laws,” one of which now goes under the name of 


Bode's law — namely, that the intervals of the 
orbits of the planets go on doubling as we recede 
from the Sun, or nearly so. ‘Thus, the interval be- 


tween the orbits of the earth and Venus is nearly 


relation | 
which it established between the harmony of 


double that between those of Venus and Mercury ; 
that between the orbits of Mars and the earth 
nearly double that between the earth and Venus; 
and so on. Now, the interval between the orbits 
of Jupiter and Mars was too great, and formed an 
exception to this law, which is, however, again re- 
sumed in the case of the three remoter planets. 
Professor Bode of Berlin, towards the end of 
the last century, reproduced Kepler's law, and 
suggested as a possible surmise that a planet 
might exist between Mars and Jupiter. And so 
it came to pass: not one planet — but a multitude 
of planetary bodies have been discovered, the first 
in 1801, the last very recently—to the number of 
forty-five — revolving in orbits tolerably well 
corresponding with the law in question. 

“ Presentient propositions of this nature,” says Hum- 
boldt, “ felicitous conjectures of that which was subse- 
quently discovered, excited general interest, whilst none 
of Kepler’s contemporaries, including Galileo, conferred 
any adequate praise on the discovery of the three laws, 
which, since Newton and the promulgation of the theory 
of gravitation, have immortalised the name of Kepler.”— 
See Enfield, /Zist. of Phil. b. m1. c. 12. 8. 1.; Biog. Univ. 
(Hoefer) art. Bode; Herschel, Astron. 276.; Humboldt, 
Cosmos, ii. 711.; Delambre, Ast. Ancienne, i.; Encyc. des 
Gens du Monde, Pyruaa, 

Anprew STEINMETZ. 

P.S. Since writing this article I have endea- 
voured to procure the brochure of J. B. Prévost, 
but have not succeeded. It is not at the Museum 
— or rather it is not named in the Catalogues. I 
venture to suppose that it was one of the many 
articles published at the time of the discovery of 
the new planets, and that Prévost indulged in 
some speculations of his own as to the possibility 
of Pythagoras having had “a presentiment” of 
their existence or their equivalent — from his 
musical theory of the distances. It is impossible 
that Prévost could have any other ground for the 
“ affirmation” of Mde. De Staél. But this very 
theory of Pythagoras — as handed down to us — 
seems to prove the very reverse of such a “ pre- 
sentiment.” He made the distance of the Moon 
from the Earth one tone ; from the Moon to Mer- 
cury a tone and semitone; from Mercury to Venus 
the same; from Venus to the Sun a tone and 
semitone; from the Sun to Mars a tone; from 
Mars to Jupiter a semitone ; from Jupiter to Sa- 
turn the same,—#in fine, from Saturn to the 
Sphere of the Stars a tone and semitone — thus 
making the octave of seven tones or the diapason. 
As he made only a semitone between Mars and 
Jupiter, it is evident that he did not even observe 
the disproportionate distance between those planets. 
How, then, could he have had a “ presentiment ” 
that a planet or planets existed between them? 
See Bailly, Hist. de [' Astron. Ancienne, a work 
which exhausts the subject of Astronomy among 
the Ancients, p. 214. 
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HANS HOLBEIN. 
(2™' §. iv. p. 206.) 
As no one has yet noticed the Query of Mr. J. 
Govan Nicuors, permit me to add to what he 


has stated, that I have reason to know that many | 


of the Pell Records were some years ago gone 
through without discovering any trace of Holbein, 
or of his asserted residence in this country. The 


tory of art in this country has long been strongly 
felt, and by no one more than by the excellent 
keeper of the engravings at the British Museum. 
Ile has made it a point to acquire for our national 
repository such specimens of Holbein’s drawings 
as have fallen in his way. By his exertions the 
British Museum has acquired the best collection 
of these drawings to be found anywhere, except 
at Basle. Mr. Nicuors would find the study of 
them extremely useful with reference to the 
artist’s biography. Joun Bruce. 


} 
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Duchess of Milan; and in 1539 to Germany, to paint 
that of Anne of Cleves. In some Household Accounts of 
Henry VIIT. there are payments to him in 1538, 1589, 
1540, and 1541, on account of his Salary, which appears to 
have been thirty pounds per annum.* From this time, 
little more is recorded of him till 1553, when he painted 
Queen Mary’s portrait, and shortly afterwards died of 
the plague at London in 1554.” 


No one who knows the care with which he in- 


i he | vestigated any question of literary or historical 
importance of Holbein and his works in the his- | 


I hope the following replies may be of use to | 


Mr. Nicuots : — 

The latest life of Holbein is, I believe, that 
by Ulrich Hegner, Hans Holbein der Jungere, 
Berlin, 1827. Well do I remember translating 
to my kind friend, the late Mr. Douce, Hegner'’s 
hard criticisms on his early Essay on the Dance of 
Death. The task was not altogether an enviable 
one, } 
cause Rumohr’s Hans Holbein der Jungere in 
seiner Verhaltniss zum deutschen Formschnittwesen 
(Leipzig, 1836,) is a critical and not a biographical 
essay. 


+ 


I have called Hegner’s the latest life, be- | 


With reference to Holbein’s residence in Eng- | 


land, let me call attention to what Mr. Douce says 
on this subject in his Dance of Death, pp. 143, 
144.:— 


7 


“ There seems to be a doubt whether the Earl of Arun- | 


del recommended him (Holbein) to visit England; but 
certain it is, that in the year 1526 he came to London 
with a Letter of that date addressed by Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, accompanied with his portrait, with which 
More was so well satisfied, that he retained him at his 
house at Chelsea upwards of two years, until Henry VIIL, 
from admiration of his works, appointed him his painter, 
with apartments at Whitehall. In 1529 he visited Basle, 
but returned to England in 1530. In 1535 he drew the 
portrait of his friend Nicholas Borbon or Borbonius at 
London, probably the before-mentioned drawing at Buck- 
ingham Palace, or some duplicate of it. In 1538, he 
painted the portrait of Sir Richard Southwell, a privy- 


Councillor to Henry VIIL, which was afterwards in the | 


Gallery of the Grand Duke of Tuscany.* About this 
time the Magistrates of the City of Basle settled an an- 
nuity on him; but conditionally that he should return 
in two years to his native place and family, with which 
terms he certainly did not comply, preferring to remain 
in England. In the last-mentioned year he was sent by 
the King into Burgundy to paint the portrait of the 

* Baldinucci, Notizie de’ Professori de Disegno, tom. ii. 
p. 317., 4to., where the inscription on it is given. 


| 


| masculine), 
Vishnu and Sivah. 


interest, or the scrupulous accuracy with which he 
recorded the result of his inquiries, can doubt but 
that my late excellent friend had good grounds for 
the foregoing statements. Witt1aM J, Tuoms, 





“BRAHM,” DERIVATION OF. 
(2™ §. iv. 267.) 

Sir Wm. Jones, Bryant, and Nork, are not now 
esteemed good authorities on Indian mythology. 
Mill (i. 321.) has shown that “ Brahme” in the 
neuter gender means the Great one, and is not 
only applied to Brahma (of the same meaning 
but also to Brahma’s compeers, 
In the Oupnekat he is made 
to say, “ Whatever is, I am; and whatever is not, 
Iam. I am Brahma; and I am also Brahme; 
and I am the causing cause.” &c. (Jd. i. 316.) 
Those who suppose Abraham to have supplied the 
name of Brahma should read Nork’s argument. to 
show that Abraham, conversely, took his name 
from, and was de facto, Brahma (Braminen und 
Rabbinen, c. iv. § 20, 21., p. 26.) : such reasoning 
is wilder than Hindu mythology, for the latter is 
intended to be understood symbolically by the 
See Penny Cyc., art. Brahma, where it is 
said that Brahme or Brahm “designates the 
essence of the Supreme Being in the abstract, de- 
void of personal individuality ;” also that “ it is 
evidently connected with the verbal root brih, to 
grow, to expand, whence brihat, great.” This 
root is written by Eichhoff bhar, whence Greek 
gépw, Latin fero, pario, English bear, German 
gebiren; also from the same root bhratar, brother, 
Greek opdérnp, Latin frater, Gothic brothar, Abra- 
ham is a well-known compound Shemitic word, 
originally DIN, chief father, whose name was 
changed by the insertion of 7 to represent father 
of a great nation. Ab Raham in Arabic has the 
same meaning. (Eichhorn’s Simonis Lex. Heb., 
i. 20.) T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


TEAELOL. 





There is in Sanskrit a neuter noun, Brahma, 


| which Bopp explains as signifying * the Supreme 


| incorporeal Deity, the First Cause.” 


The termi- 
nation corresponds to that of the Latin men in 
numen. There is also a masculine noun Brahma, 





* Norfolk MS., 97., now in the British Museum, 
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with termination analogous to that of Homo, which 
is used to signify both “ Brahma,” the first of the 
gods in the great Triad of the Hindoos, the Creator, 
and also “a Brahman,” a member of the first or 
sacerdotal class. There is, thirdly, a masculine 
noun, Bréihmanas, with termination analogous to 
that of Dominus, which is exclusively used to sig- 
nify a“ Brahman.” As to the derivation of these 
words there is some uncertainty; but it is quite 
certain that they have no connection with Abra- 
ham. No Brahmans look upon Aim as their pa- 
triarch ; and the m is clearly a suffix or formative 
letter. The radical part of the word is brah. 
Professor Wilson has suggested that this is a 
transformation of the root vrih, “to grow ;” but 
this seems far-fetched. May there not have been 
a root brah, if not in Sanskrit itself, in that more 
ancient language from which it is derived, signi- 
fying “to create,” like the Hebrew x3. We 
should have the neuter Brahma, signifying “cre- 
ative energy, deity ;” the masculine Brahma, de- 
noting “the personal Creator;” and the Brahman, 
either as the Creator's image upon earth, or, taking 
the suffix passively (as suffixes of this sort often 
are taken), “the created,” xdr’ efox4v, the chief of 
the creation, which the Brahmans pretend that 
they are. E. H. D. D. 





THE BLACK DOG OF BUNGAY. 
(2"¢ S. iv. 268.) 

There is a scarce tract in the British Museum 
entitled, — 

“ A straunge and terrible Wunder wrought very late in 
the Parish Church of Bongay, a Town of no great dis- 
tance from the Citie of Norwich, namely the fourth of 
this August, in y* yeere of our Lord 1577, in a great 
tempest of violent raine, lightning, and thunder, the like 
whereof hath been seldome seene. With the appeerance 
of an horrible shaped thing, sensibly perceived of the 
people then and there assembled. Drawen into a plain 
method according to the written copye by Abraham 
Fleming.” 

It has a rude woodcut on the title-page of a 
black dog with large claws, and at the end is 
stated to be “Imprinted at London by Frauncis 
Godly, dwelling at the West End of Paules.” 

It relates that with the force of the storm the 
church “ quaked and staggered,” and that — 


“Immediately hereupé, there appeered in a moste hor- 
rible similitude and likenesse to the congregation then 
and there present a Dog as they might discerne it, of a 
Black colour: at the sight whereof, togither with the 
fearful flashes of fire then were seene, moved such ad- 
miration in the mindes of the assemblie, that they thought 
doomes day was already come. 

“This Black Dog, or the Divel in such a likenesse (God 
hee knoweth who worketh all) running all along down 
the Church with great swiftnesse, and incredible haste, 
among the people, in a visible fourm and shape, passed 
between two persons, as they were kneeling upon their 
knees, and occupied in prayer as it seems, wrung the 


necks of them bothe at one instant clene backward, inso- 
much that even at a momét where they kneeled they 
strigely dyed. 

“ This is a woderful example of God's wrath, no dout 
to terrifie us, that we might feare him for his justice, or 
putting back our footsteps from the pathes of sinne, to 
love him for his mercy. 

“To our matter again. There was at y* same time an- 
other wonder wrought: for the same Black Dog, stil con- 
tinuing and remaining in one and the selfsame shape, 
passing by an other man of the congregation in the 
Church, gave him such a gripe on the back, that there- 
with all he was presently drawen togither and shrunk up, 
as it were a peece of lether scorched in a hot fire; or as 
the mouth of a purse or bag, drawen togither with a 
string. The man, albeit hee was in so straunge a taking, 
dyed not, but, as it is thought, is yet alive: whiche thing 
is mervelous in the eyes of men, and offereth muche 
matter of amusing the minde. 


“ Now for the verifying of this report (which to sde 
will seem absurd, although the sensiblenesse of the thing 
itself confirmeth it to be a trueth) as testimonies of the 
force which rested in this strange shaped thing, there are 
remaining in the Stones of the Church, and likewise in 
the Church dore which are mervelously réten and torne, 
y* marks as it were of his claws or talans. Beside, that 
all the wires, the wheeles, and other things belonging to 
the clock were wrung in sunder and broken in pieces.” 


Stow, in his continuation of Zolinshed, says 


| that this storm — 


“rent the parish church of Bongio, nine miles from: Nor- 
wich, wroong in sunder the wiers and wheeles of the 


| clock, slue two men which sat in the belfreie, when the 
| others were at the procession or suffrages, and scorched 





another which hardly escaped.” 

Suckling, in his History of Suffolk (where most 
of the above tract is reprinted, and where a fuller 
account of this wonder will be found), says that — 
“ The register books of St. Mary’s parish Church give a 
far less marvellous relation of this tempest, which was no 
doubt, even when divested of fiction, a very awful storm. 
The following is a copy: 

“1577. John Fuller and Adam Walker slayne in the 
tempest in the belfry in the tyme of prayer, upon the 
Lords day, y® iiij* day of August.” 

The proverb, “To blush like a black or blue 
dog” will be found in the collections. Zevs. 





A long account of the black dog of Bungay will 
be found in Suckling’s History of Suffolk, vol. i. 
. 125. Suckling quotes a tract in the British 
Museum without giving the reference. Its origin 
seems to have been a very disastrous thunder- 

storm which happened Oct. 4, 1577. 
Tuos. Wa. Kine, York Herald. 


INDIA AND THE EFFLUX OF SILVER FROM 
EUROPE. 
(2"¢ §. iv, 270.) 
Your explanations on this subject will, I think, 
hardly satisfy your correspondent Scorus. The 
cause of the large export of silver to the East is 
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no doubt the “large annual balance of trade 
against Great Britain ;” but this is only expressing 
the phenomenon itself in another way. Scotus 
wants, I dare say, to know why the balance con- 
tinues to be so large, or why we continue to send 
so much silver, and so little calico and hardware, 
If he is sufficiently curious on the subject to study 
Foster on Exchanges, he may soon be convinced 
that, without some extraordinary disturbance in 
the value of the precious metals, they cannot con- 
tinue for long periods, or in large quantities, to 
pass between countries neither of which produces 
them. But the value of silver in Europe has 
been greatly disturbed of late. The large influx 
of gold since 1848 has steadily depressed the value 
of gold relatively to silver, which is the same 
thing as saying that it has raised the value of 
silver relatively to gold. It has in fact raised the 
value of silver (in gold) higher than it is rated in 


the French coinage. Such being the case, nobody, | 


while he can coin gold in France for a nominal 
charge, is foolish enough to pay debts in silver, as 
Frenchmen used to do. Everybody prefers to 
sell his silver coin to the bullion merchant for 
gold. ‘The consequence has been that silver coin, 
in France alone, has within the last nine years 
been taken out of circulation to the amount of 
fifty millions sterling. What can the merchants 
do with this silver? They cannot, as we have 
seen, circulate it in France, as the government 
have rated it below its value. Neither can they 
circulate it in other European countries where a 
double standard still prevails; for the double 
standard having been settled before gold got 
cheap, the silver is there also rated too low. In 
those countries which, like England, have but one 
(gold) standard, they cannot of course find a 
market for such quantities. They, therefore, of 
necessity send it to the East, where a single silver 


standard is universal. Our merchants can, of | 
course, force any amount of silver upon those | 


countries while it is less valuable here than there. 


This explanation is simple enough to those ac- | 


quainted with the law of value as it affects money ; 
although newspaper writers appear to be much 
puzzled by the facts. The subject is very ably 
explained in an article in The Atheneum of Jan. 
19, 1857, and in an article in the same journal re- 
viewing Mr. Tooke’s History of Prices (June 27, 
1857). I would advise Scotus, or any one de- 
siring to understand the reasons of the great silver 
efflux, to refer to these. J. S. M. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent with respect 
to the ultimate cause of the efflux of bullion, especially 
silver, to the East. Without the local knowledge of the 
practical working of exchanges abroad, writers sit down 
and study up their phenomena in the libraries; hence 
such fine-spun theories as those of Foster, Tooke, &c. 
That the discoveries of gold since 1847, and its immense 
importation into Europe, have reacted upon the value of 
commodities (the necessaries of life) and upon labour, may 


| be true; but that these circumstances have matenaily 
heightened the relative value of silver in Europe is not 
practically correct — still less is it correct as regards the 
East. European merchants are far from “ forcing silver” 
upon the produce markets of the East. Indeed they ob- 
viously pay in silver at a disadvantage (not so great 
indeed as J, S. M. seems to think), and are therefore in- 
terested in avoiding rather than “forcing” the payment 
in silver, Indeed, if they did so “force” it, it must be 
| clear that such an effort would depreciate, not heighten, 
its relative value. Again —a fact—about one-eighth or 
one-ninth of the bullion shipments to India and China, 
whether from home or from the colonies (which is the 
same thing, because a mere transference of liability), is 
in gold. Still the Indian and Chinese populations, ac- 
customed from time immemorial to a silver standard and 
silver currency, prefer silver. Wherefore the merchants, 
who frequent their produce markets on European account, 
are themselves forced to be prepared with a preponderating 
quantity of that metal in case of demand. Again, another 
fact, the Spanish Carolus dollar is the favourite in China. 
It is true that, intrinsically, it merits a premium of about 
10 per cent.; but John Chinaman esteems it at above 
80 per cent. premium. This is clearly a whimsical valu- 
ation, and not at all dependent upon a fixed law of ex- 
change. Now for the staple of J. S. M.’s Foster-Tooke 
reasoning. He says the statement, “that the annual 
balance of trade is against Great Britain,” is a mere sub- 
stitution of words for “efflux of bullion.” We beg his 
pardon. The balance is against Great Britain in com- 
modities: because Great Britain uses largely of eastern 
| produce, and the East requires comparatively little of 
| British fabrics. Why is this? but because, Istly, the 
Indian and Chinese populations are themselves manufac- 
turers of what they want; 2ndly, because they are not 
yet imbued with much taste for European fabrics; 3rdly, 
because the chronic state of insecurity in which they live 
has made them characteristically fond of treasure, (that 
is, of property easily concealed, easily removed, and readily 
convertible, which from all time they know precious metal 
to be). India used to make all its own calicoes, and sup- 
ply us too. Manchester learnt how to turn the tables to 
a great extent in that particular department. And the 
tendency of Orientals is slowly to become more and more 
consumers of our fabrics: until, by and bye, no doubt, 
the 150,000,000 Indians, and 350,000,000 (?) Chinese, 
will probably find comfort and pleasure in our goods. 
But we have meanwhile to invade the domain of preju- 
dices of ages’ duration. Lastly, J. S. M.’s Foster-Tooke 
theory is based on the assumption that the metals rule 
values and exchanges; whereas a minute’s reflection upon 
the habitual impulses of mankind, and fluctuations of 
trade, will prove that commodities (the necessaries of 
life) rule the metals, and not the metals the commodities. 
If J. S. M. will spend a month at Bendigo, he will soon 
be convinced of that. ] 


THE RULE OF THUMB. 
(2™ S. iv. 147.) 

At Bordeaux, under the Duke in 1814, we 
often had to make cash issues to French con- 
tractors, whom we paid in Spanish dollars. This 
required, on the part of the recipients, a reduc- 
tion of the dollars to French currency, which they 
generally worked with a pencil on the nail of the 
thumb. Such a modus operandi greatly amused 





the gentlemen of our military chest, who main- 
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tained that it was all a pretence, and that no mani | 


could reduce dollars to francs on the nail of his 
thumb. I satisfied myself, however, that the cal- 
culation was actually made. May not this practice, 
which is by no means confined to the gallant Gas- 
cons, have something to do with the above expres- 
sion, “ the rule of thumb ?” 

The phrase, however, has taken a more ex- 
tensive range. The last joint of the thumb having 
been considered equivalent in length to one- 
twelfth of the Roman, of the French, and also of 
the English foot, and therefore available as an 
inch measure, has often been so used, and is still 
occasionally employed in measuring cloth. Of 
course this is no very exact measurement; and 
hence it comes to pass that any rough calculation 
or estimate is said to be done by “rule of thumb.” 
I was once told that the sub-contractors for rail- 
way excavations, in estimating the number of 
cart-loads before making their tenders, often cal- 
culated by “ rule of thumb,” thus dispensing with 
technicalities, and taking their chance of a few 
loads more or less, 

When searching for information respecting any 
English phrase, especially if it is more than usually 
striking, facetious, or significant, look for it in 
Jamieson. The mode of making “ thumb-brewed 
ale,” instanced by your correspondent as prevail- 
ing in Yorkshire, very aptly illustrates the use of 
the thumb, in operating “ without a precise for- 
mula.” But for the phrase itself as now used, “ the 
rule of thumb,” we appear to be indebted to the 
Scottish language. “To do any thing by rule of 
thoum is to do it nearly in the way of guess-work, 
or at hap-hazard. ‘No rule so good as rule of 
thumb, if it hit ;’— when a thing falls out to be 
right which we did at a venture.” (Jamieson, 
Supplement; where see also “ Rule-o’er-thoum,” 
i.e., Rule o’ the thumb.) Tuomas Boys. 





One of your correspondents says this refers to a 
practice of dipping the thumb in beer wort to test 
its degree of heat. I should like to know why any- 
one would dip his ¢humb in liquor for that purpose, 
if he had a finger. To find the meaning of the 
phrase there is no need to dip for it: I believe it 
will rather be found on the surface. Amongst 
country labourers, whose hands and fingers are 
enlarged by griping their tools at hard work, I 
have often seen the measure of length roughly 
taken (where no other means were at hand) in 
this way. Giles or Jim will very knowingly place 
his thumb close and firm on the surface of the 
thing to be measured, then his other thumb in 
front of the first, and so on alternately from one 
end to the other. “ There,” says he, “that’s so 
many inches: my thumb will just cover an inch.” 
“ Rule of thumb” means, therefore, a rough mea- 
surement, BRamBLe. 
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Replies to Minor Queries. 


Aneroid (2™ §. iv. 239.) — I. W.’s derivation 
of this word is almost as amusing as that of girkin 
from Jeremiah King. It is merely a scientific 
Greek compound to express the principle of the 
instrument, namely, a vacuum: from a, no, ap, air, 
and ¢ldos, form, with the usual v or x interposed in 
such compounds for the sake of euphony. ‘The 
French is aneroide. The upper lid of the instru- 
ment is made sufliciently thin to yield to atmo- 
spheric pressure over the vacuum, and according 
to that pressure motion is given to an index, 
whose divisions correspond to the scale of the or- 
dinary barometer. It is much less fragile than 
the mercurial barometer, but its indications are 
less exact. It was invented in 1847 by M. Védy, 
not Vidil. See Bouillet, Dict. des Sciences. 

Apropos of barometers, one of the best bon- 
mots ever uttered was that of the late Earl of 
Leicester, who, when a lubberly farmer entered 
his dining-room, and accidentally smashed the 
barometer, exclaimed: “ Well, gentlemen, I never 
saw the mercury so low before in any weather.” 

ANDREW STEINMETZ, 


St. Peter as a Trojan Hero (2™ S. iv. 249.) — 
In the passage quoted, Gibbon alludes to the 
system of Father Hardouin, a Jesuit, which he 
broached towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, in a pamphket entitled De numis Herodi- 
adum. He maintained the absurd and extravagant 
theory that in the thirteenth century there were 
very few books, merely the Vulgate, Pliny, the 
Georgics, the works of Cicero, and the satires 
and epistles of Horag®. The Emperor Frede- 
rick IL. formed the design to destroy the Christian 
religion, by disseminating all at once a multitude 
of books. He engaged for this purpose the Bene- 
dictines of Germany, Italy, France, and England ; 
and all the authors, both profane and ecclesiastical, 
which we consider ancient, were the work of these 
monks. F. Hardouin was condemned by his su- 
periors, and obliged to retract: he did so, but 
without really changing his absurd opinion. 

F. C. H. 

Blue Coat Boys at Aldermen's Funerals (2™ S. 
iv. 128.) — May I be permitted to mention (in 
reference to my query on this subject) that an 
instance of the Blue Coat Boys singing psalms at 
a funeral is recorded by Hearne in his Diary, 
under date November 22, 1720. He says: 

“ About a fortnight or three weeks since died at Lon- 
don, the lady Holford, widow of sir William Holford, 
baronett. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Lewis, being 
the daughter of one Lewis, a coachman, of Stanton St. 
John’s, near Oxford. Being a handsome, plump, jolly 
wench, one Mr. Harbin, who belonged to the custom 
house, and very rich, married her, and dying, all he had 
came toher. For tho’ she hada son by him, who was gen- 
tleman commoner of Christ Chureh (and the only child, as 


, Lhave been informed, she ever had), yet he died very 
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young, to her great grief. After this, sir William Holford 
married her, chiefly for her wealth (her beauty being 
then much decayed,) he being but poor himself, but dyed 
before her, and what he had came to his son, sir Wil- 
liam Holford, who dyed not a year agoe, being bachellor 
of arts and fellow of New college, a rakish drunken sot, 


] 


and would never acknowledge his mother in law, for | 


which she allowed him nothing, and so he dyed poor. 
This woman dyed very rich, (in the 70th year or there- 
abouts of her age,) and hath left a vast deal to several 
charitable uses. She was buried on Thursday night, 
(Nov. 17.) in great state, in the church of St. Alhallows 


Stayning, near that of sir William, her late husband. | 


The blew-coat boys belonging to Christ Hospitai walked be- 
Sore the corps in procession, singing of psaln S; an i twe nty - 
seven clergymen attended at the funeral.” 


Hearne afterwards gives some particulars of the 
exhibitions left by Lady Holford for Charter- 
House scholars at Oxford, and says that each of 
the twenty-seven clergymen attending her funeral 
received a legacy of ten pounds. 

It will be observed that this funeral took place 
as much as twenty-six years after the production 
of the play by D'Urfey, in which the allusion to 
the custom, quoted by me, is found. Sir William 
Ilolford does not appear to have been an alderman 
of London, but it is probable that he and his lady 
were governors of Christ’s Hospital. 

W. Il. Tusx. 

Degeneracy of the Human Race (2™ 8S. iv. 288.) 
—I have lately dug up in a barrow some Romans, | 
known to be such by the coin in their mouths. | 
They were of average height. Anda few years 
ago I discovered in a barrow a perfect skeleton of 
what must have been an aboriginal Briton, and 
from circumstances thought to be nearly as early 
as the Christian era. He was about 5 ft. 10 in. or 
5 ft. 11 in., but the bones prodigiously strong. 

Ovrts. 


“ Fortune helps those who help themselves” (2™ 
S. iv. 292.) — The Latin is, “ Audaces fortuna 


juvat.” Ovris. 


Major in defence of his character, and among 
them is the letter of Lieutenant, afterwards 
General, Simcoe, now brought forwards. The 
freedom of the city of Exeter was presented to 
Captain Drewe on November 23, 1755, “ for his 
late gallant behaviour in America.” He was a 
native of that city, being the son of Edward 
Drewe, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and died there 
on February 21, 1793, at the age of forty-two 
years. J.D. S. 


High Borlace (2™ §S. iv. 248.) —The meaning 
of these words, for thus they should be written, 
will be discovered by reference to the interesting 
extracts from the Diaries of Thomas Hearne, 
lately edited by Dr. Bliss. 

The High Borlace appears to have been a select 
club at Oxford, at the annual meeting of which, 


| held at the King’s Head Tavern, a lady was 


chosen to be patroness of the society for the year 
ensuing. ‘The brooch described in the Query is 
doubtless the badge of this high office. August 
18. appears to have been the anniversary of the 
High Borlace, at which members were elected. 

As the Reliquie Hearniane is already, as my 


| friend Mr. ‘Toovey informs me, a scarce book, I 


venture to transcribe the following extract rela- 
tive to this subject : 

“1733. August 22. On Saturday, Aug. 18, 1733, was 
the annual meeting, called the High Borlace, at the 
King’s head tavern in Oxford, when miss Molly Wick- 
ham, of Garsington, was chosen lady patroness, in room 
of miss Stonhouse, that was lady patroness last year.” 

“ August 23. Dr. Leigh, master of Balliol coll., was of 
the High Borlace this year. This is the first time of a 
clergyman’s being there.” 

“1734. August 20. Sunday (being the 18th) was the 
annual meeting of the High Borlase, but being the sab- 
bath, the meeting was not held till yesterday, at the 
King’s head tavern, as usual in Oxford, when the com- 
pany was less than last year. They chose for their lady 
patroness miss Anne Cope, daughter of Sir Jonathan Cope 


| of Bruem.” 


Esquire (2™ §. iv. 296.) — We are altogether 
got out of order and place. If your correspon- 
dents remonstrate against the indiscriminate use 
of the word Esquire, allow me to protest against 
the practice, now become common, of tradesmen 
sending their compliments upon payment of their 
bills. ‘Their customers will, I suppose, shortly be 
expected to send their respects and thanks for the 
favour of letting them have goods. And I should 
hardly dare to say this, if I were not Ours. 


The Case of Edward Drewe (2S. iv. 255.) — 
The Case of Edward Drewe, late Major in the 
35th Regiment of Foot, is & pamphlet of 102 pages 
published by him at Exeter in 1782. It consists 
chiefly of Minutes of the Court-Martial held at 
St. Lucia on May 24, 1780, by the sentence of 
which he was cashiered. An Appendix comprises 
several letters and papers adduced by the late | 


I should be glad to receive any farther infor- 
mation as to the constitution and objects of this 
society, and the source from which its title was 
derived. VEBNA. 


Captain Cook, Godfather to his own Wife (2™ 
S. iv. 225.) —There is nothing violently improbable 
in the above circumstance, if the following facts 
are strictly correct. Captain Cook was born in 
1728; about the year 1835 I attended a funeral in 
Cambridge, said to be that of Capt. Cook’s widow. 
If this were so, she survived her famous husband 
fifty-six years; and as he was killed at the age of 
fifty-one, it would seem to indicate that she must 
have been a much younger person, and might well 
have been his godchild. A reference to the regis- 
ter of Great St. Andrew's Church in Cambridge, 
where the funeral took place, will determine her 
age. CAMUL. 
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Hills of Shilston (2™ §. iv. 258.) — 


“Sir Robert Hill, one of the Justices of the Common 
Pleas, temp. Henry [Vth, Vth, and VIth. His son Ro- 
bert Hill of Shilston, in Modbury parish, was High Sheriff | 
of Devon, temp. Henry Vith, a.p. 1427. Hill’s Court, 
Exeter, ancient seat of the family. Flor. a.v. 1460. R. 
R. Henry Vth. Tomb in Modbury Church, where is a 
curious acrostic epitaph, A.p. 1573, to Oliver Hill.”— 
Genealogy in p. 365. Prince’s Worthies of Devon, fol. edit. 
printed by S. Farley, Exeter, a.v. 1701. 

Ww. Cottyns. 

Haldon House. 


Pedigrees of this family will be found in almost 
all of the Devonshire Visitations, and in the works 
of Pole, Westcott, and Prince. Mary Hill, wife 


of Sir Rob. Chichester of Ralegh, was daughter | 


of Robert Hill, seventh in descent from Sir Rob. 
Hill of Shilston, Justice of the Common Pleas in 
1414, J.D.S 


The Nine Gods (2™ S. iv. 249.) — According 
to the Etruscan theology, nine gods possessed the 
privilege of projecting the thunderbolt. “ Tus- 
corum littere novem deos emittere fulmina ex- 
istimant.”—Plin. N. H.ii.53. Itis conjectured by 
Miiller, Etrusker, vol. ii. p. 84. that eight of these 


nine gods were Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vejovis, | 
L. 


Summanus, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars. 


These were the Novensiles of the Roman; the 
nine thunderers of the Etrurians: Juno, Minerva, 
Vulcan, Mars, Saturn, Hercules, Sumnanus, Ve- 
dius, ‘linia being the chief deity. 

MACKENZIE Watcorr, M.A. 


St. Ann's Wells (2™ S. iv. 216.) — F. C. H. is 
surely wrong in disconnecting St. Ann with wells. 
She is certainly the established saint of all sorts of 
thirst. How does he get over Shakspeare’s — 

“ Think’st thou because thou art virtuous there shall 
be no more cakes and ale? Yes! by St. Anne; and 
ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too?” 

Everyone almost is familiar with some bibulous 
association of the name; and ostlers, grooms, 
stable-boys, and poverty, go well along with the 
tutelary propensity. In fact, where St. Ann has 
not a well, 
in prospect. ‘Thus in Berwickshire and East Lo- 
thian the popular rhyme, — 

“St. Abb’s upon the Nabs, 
St. Helen’s on the lea, 
But St. Ann’s upon Dunbar sands, 
Stands nearest to the sea.” 


The late Mr. T. Bailey, in his Annals of Not- 


tinghamshire (i. 292.), takes occasion to introduce | 


a whole essay on holy wells in coming to the fact, 
anno 1409: 


“St. Anne’s Chapel, on the confines of Thorney wood 
Chase, built this year, which sacred edifice gave its name 
likewise to the beautiful well of water which flowed from 
the rock immediately in its vicinity. There can be no 
doubt but that this well was through several ages the 
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she seems to have water of some sort | 
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resort of pilgrims, and persons afflicted with various ma- 
ladies who sought relief from their ailment by the efficac y 
| of its healing streams blessed by that beneficent saint, 
| who was rec cognised i in almost all parts of this country as the 
patroness of springs and wells possessing peculiar refreshing 
and restorative qualities,” 





| 
Perhaps it may be urged that Mr. Bailey is un- 
| known as a Hagiologist ; but he gives evidence in 
this very place of having pursued. his careful and 
| curious researches as deeply into holy wells, as if 
he had expected to find truth really hid at the 
| bottoms. After farther discourse concerning St. 
Anne’s Well, he speaks of numerous other springs, 
| 0 of “The Lord’s Well,” “ The Holy Well,” and 
| the “ Lady Well” at Southwell, a place of wells, 
having a fourth (St. Catherine’s Well) at the ex- 
tremity of West Thorpe. ‘There was another of 
these holy wells in Mr. Bailey’s own churchyard 
at Basford. But the most famous well, after St. 
Anne’s, in the whole county of Notts, was St. Ca- 
tharine’s Well at Newark ; and certainly St. Ca- 
tharine is a very well disposed saint likewise. 
Suotto Macpurr. 


John Charles Brooke (2™ S. iv. 130.) — The 
arms of Mawhood were blazoned in the old church, 
Doncaster, as “three bars gemelles, a lion ram- 
pant.” (Vide Miller's History, p. 86.) 

W. H. Lami. 


Fulham. 


Foreshadowing of the Electric Telegraph (2" S. 
iv. 266.) —The passage quoted by X. X. X. is 
very similar to that given by Ma. Wm. Matrurws 
at 1* S. viii. 78. X. X. X., however, is in error 
in attributing the first electric telegraph to Lo- 
mond, 1787. Even Joseph Bozolus, 1760, would 
have precedence: but how came X. X. X. to 
overlook our countryman, Stephen Gray, 1729? 

. Mansriecp Inersy. 





Birmingham. 


The Auction of Cats (2™ S. iv. 171.237.) —This 
reminds me of the famous poem, Canum cum 
| Catis Certamen, of about a hundred hexameter 
| lines, every word beginning with the letter C. It 
| is of course too long for “ N. & Q.,” but the open- 
ing lines may find admittance : 

“Cattorum canimus certamina clara canumque, 
Calliope concede chelyn; clarieque Camcenz 
Condite cum cytharis celso condigna cothurno 
Carmina: certantes canibus committite cattos, 
Commemorate canum casus casusque catorum, 
Cumprimis causas certamina cuncta creantes.” 


F. C. H. 


The words inquired for, and in part correctly 
| recollected by P. Q., are to be found in The Uni- 
| versal Songster, vol. i., 1828, illustrated by Geo. 
| Cruikshank. S. D. S. 


Chairman's Second, or Casting Vote (2° S. iv. 
| 268.) — There is no law upon this subject but 
that of common sense, for surely{no member of a 
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board or committee can be entitled to two votes, 
unless specially provided for by an act of parlia- 
ment or the registered rules of a society. The 
ordinary duty of a chairman is not to be a partisan, 
but to collect and declare the number of votes for 
and against any motion, and if they are equal he 
may either Pros fe the motion to be “ not carried,” 
or, if he did not vote, he may do that which no 
other member, who may have refrained from 





voting when the question was put, can do, he may | 


then vote and thus give the casting vote. The 
guardians under the Poor Laws, and Boards of 
Works under the Metropolitan Act, have special 
clauses : 

“ And in case there be an equal number of votes upon 
any question, the chairman presiding at the meeting shall 
have a second or casting vote.” 

I cannot imagine why such a clause is inserted, 
if in ordinary cases any chairman is entitled to 
this unjust privilege. G. Orror. 

Hackney. 

I have been present on several occasions when 


this question has been discussed, and with one 
exception it has invariably been decided in favour 


supposes to be by another hand, appears in the 
wk, Wutr1aM Katty. 


Leicester. 


Sand-eels (2™ S. iv. 249.) — Sand-eels are just 
as different from whitebait, as common eels from 
carp. The sand-eel is a long fish with a round 
body, in shape like an eel, and with a bright sil- 
very coat, and it takes its name from its habitat 
being in the sand on the sea shore, in which it 
lives, after the tide has retired. I should place it 
in the same class as eels, lamperns, and lampreys. 

The whitebait is entirely different in all re- 
spects ; it is about the size of a minnow, and of a 


| similar shape ; swims in the water of the Thames, 


of the chairman's double vote, it being generally | 


considered that the fact of his being in the chair 
did not deprive him of the right, as a member, of 
expressing his opinion on any subject which came 
under discussion. In the cases to which I allude, 
the chairman has been appointed only for the 
meeting; when there is a permanent chairman, 
there might be some reason for not giving him a 
double vote. 

In the case of the exception to which I have 
referred, the chairman was specially excluded by 
the rules from voting, except when the numbers 
were equal; but the rule was not long since 
altered, to make the practice harmonise with that 
of other societies. G. 8. 


Whipping of Women (1* S. v. vi., passim.) — 
The last woman who is said to have been publicly 
whipped in Scotland was Mary Douglas, in the 
summer of 1793; and the last man who is known 
to have been executed in chains was Andrew 
Marshall. He suffered for the crime of murder 
and highway robbery in October 1769; and the 
people were so much annoyed at the manner of 
his execution, that, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the authorities, they quickly took down 
the body, and had it decently buried. W. W. 

Malta. 


“ Bring me the wine,” §c. (2° S. iv. 149. 216.) 
— This song, the idea of which is taken from 
Hafez, is one of a series written by William 
Reader, Jun., Esq., adapted to Indian meloiies, 
arranged by Horn, and published by Power. The 
air of the song is entitled Rewannah Kisty. The 
third verse, which your correspondent J. 8. D. 





and I think in some other rivers; and is, I be- 
lieve, equally incapable either of burrowing or 
living in the sand after the reflux of the tide. It 
has been doubted whether the whitebait be a dis- 
tinct species, or the young fry of a larger fish ; but 
I believe it is now considered to be clear that it is 
a distinct species. I once saw a whitebait, which 
my fishmonger told me was of very extraordinary 
size; it was perhaps four inches long, and so like 
a fish common in the Trent and other rivers, 
called a bleak, that I think it would have required 
the one to be laid by the side of the other to see 
the difference. The whitebait takes its name from 
its very white appearance. C. S. Greaves. 


“It” for “its” or “his” (1* S, viii. 254. ; x. 
235. &c.) — The earliest instance as yet adduced 
in your pages of the above usage is a.p. 1598. I 
have just met with the following in Udal’s Eras- 
mus, printed A.D. 1548 : 

“ For loue and deuocion towardes god also hath it in- 
fancie, and it hath it commyng forewarde in growthe of 
age.” — Luke, fol. 81. rev. 

“ The euangelicall simplicitie hath a politique cast of it 
own too.” — Jb, fol. 161. 

“ Whereas it (the air) was for this purpose first. ordeined 
and sette for maiies use that with i holsome breath it 
should bothe geue and nourish life vnto al creatures.” — 
Ib. fol. 165. 

J. Eastwoop. 

Female Sextons (1* §. xi. 414.) — Your corre- 
spondent, who is in search of female sextons, may 
meet with one at each of the undermentioned city 
churches: 

1. S. Mary, B. V., Aldermanbury ; sextoness, 
Mrs. Crook. 

2. S. Laurence Jewry, King Street; sextoness, 
E. Worley. 

3. S. Michael, Wood Street; sextoness, Mrs. 
Stapleton. Mercator, A.B. 


“T live for those who love me” (2™ S. iii. 448.) 
— Marie Stvarr will find these lines published, 
set to music by their author (A. W. Pelzer), by 
D’ Alcorn, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 
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“Oh! mean may seem this house of clay” (2"¢ S. 
iv. 256.) —This noble hymn was written by Mr. 
T. H. Gill of Birmingham, and appears in the 
Hymn Book of the Church of the Saviour in that 
town. Will your correspondent oblige by saying 
where he saw it, if not in the volume named ? 

Este. 

“ Triforium, Derivation of (2™ S. iv. 269.)—The 
etymology of this much disputed word, owing to 
the very limited use of the term, except in modern 
times, no less than the original ck ign of its eccle- 
siastical construction, must remain a matter 
conjecture. Gervaise appears to be the only me- 
diwval writer who has adopted it (see Glossary) : 
a choice therefore of derivations is all that I can 
presume to offer your corre spondents. 

Mr. Fosbroke describes ¢riforia as “ upper- 
ways round the church for the convenience of 
suspending tapestry and similar ornaments, on 
festivals.” Such an application of their use might 
suggest the origin of the triple piercings (ter- 
foro ?), or the sets of door-like apertures (fores ?) 
through which at intervals the “tapestry and 
similar ornaments” would be displayed. Possibly, 
however, your correspondent might prefer de- 
riving this word from fori (Greek wopx, from 
Topos, a passage, ) defined (see Facciolati Lex.) : 
“ Parve ille semite intra naves, per quas naute 
ultro citroque discurrunt.” Forus is (see Smith's 
Lat. Dict.) a gangway in a ship: a definition 
which may present indeed some analogy to the 
high-pitched gangways of the nave, which in some 
instances were galleries running round the entire 
body of the church. I am aware that this is but 
a partial analysis of a compound term, and as such 
will probably be respected, as the éres would more 
correctly refer to the architectural arrangement 
of the windows or apertures that pierced the gal- 
leries, than to the galleries themselves. 

Triforium has been conjectured to be a barba- 
rous Latinisation of thoroughfare, a corruption 
however deemed inadmissible (see The Glossary 
of Architecture, s.v.). Opposed to the triforiun, 
or blind-story, as it is sometimes called, was the 
clear-story, clerestory, through the transparent 
wind which light was introduced into the 
body of the church. I, Purxorr. 


ws Ol 


“ Ere around the huge oak 
— May I point out an « the 
specting this song, wh it said 
not in the original edition of the music in the 
larmer. It will be found at p- 10. ‘This, how- 
ever, in itself, need not weaken the presumption 
that the air belongs to Michael Arne; since, al- 
though the music is said on the title-page to be 
selected and composed by W. Shield, there is no 
indication affixed to any one of the airs by which 
to distinguish the selected from the original. 

That Mr. Shield’s name appears on the single 


in 


is 


rror 


of 


sheet copy of the music is hardly conclusive against 
Mr. Arne’s claim, when it is known what mistakes 
are actually made upon such points. See, for in- 
stance, in “N. & Q.” (1* §. ii. 495.) Dr. Riw- 
BAULT’s answer respecting the musical authorship 

> 


of “ The Owl is Abroad.” 


Female Names borne by Men (2™ S. iv. 128.) — 
3RaMBLE tells us that there was a king of the 
East’ Angles whose name was Anna. The last 
king (so-called) of the House of Stuart, “ Henry 
IX.” (Cardinal York) also bore a female name, 
“ Henry Benedict Maria Clement.” Farther, 
T. W. Kine, York Herald (2™ S. iv. 277.), speaks 
of a gentleman at Caen, in 1584, named Anna 
Wardell. All these are by-gone examples. I can 


4a. de 


| cite a living one in the person of Michael Henry 





Mary Blount, of Mapledurham, a gentleman to 
whom Mr. Carrurners acknowledges to have 
been greatly indebted in preparing his last edition 
of the Life of Pope for the press. ‘The name will 
be found in page 65. J. Doran. 
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